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Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


TED 





Women’s Sports Coats 
and Separate Skirts 


That Make the Smartest Sort of 
Costumes When W orn Together 


7—Wool jersey sports coat with brushed wool trimming 
in contrasting coloring. Coat in sports colorings. 29.50 


9-Smart wool plaid accordeon pleated skirt with belt 
of self material. In plaids of various colorings. 
Waist 24 to 32 in.; Length 36 to 40 in. z 5 00 


11—Sports coat of yalama cloth with belt and pipings 
13 of patent leather—unusually smart! Brown, tan, 
navy or black. 67.50 
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1 la—Same model of velveteen in black, brown or navy. 45.00 
4 ‘| 13—Exceptionally well fashioned wool check knife 
\ Vol 


yi | | \ «" : pleated skirt with narrow leather belt. Navy and tan, Vol 
E AIG i) brown and tan, or black and white. - 


; ier ~ ~~ Waist 24 to 32 in.; Length 36 to 40 in 
iy om pia 27.50 
Real Mattress Cleanliness | Read 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 


in bed. Then why not make it The English QWOMaN 


comfortable by using the 
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The only Monthly Review which, primarily dealing 


* QUILTED with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 
Excelsior MATTRESS Protector ith th res men, also c 1s articles on 


Political, Economic & Social Questions 
| Dramatic Criticisms Verses 
Short Stories Book Reviews, etc. = 





which really solves this vexing problem 











Post free 1/2 to all parts of the world. 
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! Monthly, 1/-Net 
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It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made | y 

of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- | me 

ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. Send your name and address and 14/ - to | th 

MADE IN ALL SIZES Ceiee: wneiaiiis ; | tis 
| Look for the trademark sewed on every pad : WOMAN, LIMITED, | 

11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. 1. 

Excelsior Quilting Co. | 
Q 8 C ORDER TODAY | 

15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 17 
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| Occupy Your Spare Moments Profitably 


Consult 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO HOW YOU 
CAN EASILY INCREASE YOUR INCOME | 

















Selected Company 


W hope that our readers realize to the full that it is only by a process of careful discrimination and elimination that we are able to present 
the compendiums of reliable advertising matter that we book from week to week in the Woman Citizen. Constantly we are rejecting ad- 
vertising because it does not mcasure up to standard. Constantly we are investigating. Once we were imposed upon, but only once. In the result 
if you see it advertised in the Woman Citizen, you can rely on its being worth buying. We try to be absolutely accurate and reliable in the statements 
made in our reading pages. We choose our advertisers for the same qualities of accuracy and reliability. Don’t forget that, when you go to market 
through our advertising pages. And don’t forget to let the advertiser know that you don’t forget it. Don't forget to say: “I saw your advertise- 


tisement in the Woman Citizen.” 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


On News-Stands—or Write for Sample Copy 


171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Two a Week 


VO a week, speaking of this week’s harvest 
Now for the final blaze 


T Oregon and 
Indiana—is a pretty good average. 
of glory in which all the unratified states will scurry to get on the 
5 - ° dS 

honor roll of the 36 ratifying states. It is not going to be pleasant 
for the women of any state to have history record that they were 
finally enfranchised by the men of states other than their own. 

Last week the honor roll added two states, Kentucky and 
This week Oregon and Indiana. It is interesting 
the North and the 
California and 


Rhode Island. 
to note how often the East and the West 
South have been bracketed in ratification gains. 
Maine came in together, so did New York and Kansas, so did 
Minnesota and New Hampshire. We take this to be indicative 
of a new bond of Union which will be cemented by the en 
franchisement of women. 

\Wyoming is scheduled to ratify on January 26. 

Indiana’s vote was unanimous in the House, and 43 to 3 in the 
Senate. In writing its name on the honor list of the necessary 
36 ratifying states, Indiana completed a varied and interesting 
chapter in the history of woman suffrage, after a strenuous cam- 
paign by the Women’s Franchise League of which Miss Helen 
Benbridge is now president. 

Under the leadership of its retiring president, Mrs. Richard EF. 
Edwards, of Peru, a business partner in the Peru Chair Works, 
the Franchise League achieved two brilliant victories. It gained 
presidential suffrage in 1917, saw it lost because of being tied in 
with a municipal suffrage grant that was declared unconsti- 
tutional, regained it in 1919, and now, under Miss Benbridge, 


has won the final victory. 


What Did We Win Suffrage For? 


HE blindness in some Republican circles as to the fitness of 

Mr. Wadsworth to succeed himself leads us to ask “ What 
did we win suffrage for?” We have looked back diligently over 
the seventy years of the strenuous suffrage struggle in America 
to see if anywhere in the long story there might be some slip or 
some lapse to justify a political leader of today in thinking that 
women, if they got the vote, would go on letting men vote for 
them and choosing for them whom they are to vote for. 

What could there have been, we have asked ourselves, as we 
retrospected, to lead Republican politicians in 1920 to suppose 
that the woman voter, when she got the vote, was going to allow 
the politician, Republican or Democrat, or whatever, to dictate to 
her as to candidates and issues, to slight her interests and desires 
in the choice of candidates and in the support of issues. Was 
it for the wry joy of having candidates forced upon us as the 
men’s choice that we and our mothers before us have fought the 
ficht? We can find nothing in all suffrage history to justify the 
assumption. Everywhere, year by year, page by page, woman by 
woman, the point had been made that what we were striving for 


voting, 


was the right to share in the choosing as in the 
even had the audacity to believe that we had something in 


nature of a contribution to make to the choosing and the voting. 


> :/797 - foro ape ] / 
ters Wishes a 


That political party that ignores the woman vot: 
the primary will wish that it hadn't at the electios 


Hail, the Convention! 
~*~ LABORATE being carried 


g out by the 
suffragists of Illinois for the entertainment of the hundreds 


arrangements are 


of delegates who will attend the fifty-first and final convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association, which will 
be held in Chicago, February 12-18. 

T 


In no convention in the history of suffrage cam} has 


aligning 
there been so much interest shown as in the Chicago Jubilee which 
will herald the dawn of political freedom for the women of 


America. The hostess organizations for this memorable occasion 


are: The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, Chicago qual 
Suffrage Association, The Suffrage Amendment Alliance, and 
the IXvanston Political Equality League 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout of Chicago, president of the Illinois 


IXqual Suffrage Association, which has a membership of nearly 
a quarter of a million, has guided that organizaton for years, hav 
ing been elected for the first time during that memorable yeat 
when Illinois “ discovered ” Presidential Suffrage. She made a 
notable captain during that crucial period in suffrage history. 
Mrs. Trout’s hope for some time has been the gaining of full 
suffrage for Illinois women. 

It was Mrs. Jacob Baur, president of the Chicago Equal Suf 
frage Association, who made that enviable record for salesmanship 
during the Liberty Loan Drive, when as chairman of the Chi- 
cago Committee of the Women’s Liberty 
and her workers disposed of seven million dollars worth of bonds. 


Loan Committee, she 


Mrs. Baur is one of the most successful business women in Chi 
cago, and her executive ability has served her in good stead in 
her suffrage work. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch has the distinction of hav- 
ing drafted the Illinois Presidential Suffrage Bill, upon which 
the states that have won presidential suffrage have based their 
case. 

Mrs. Robert D. 
I:quality League of I:vanston, has long been associated with suf- 
Like many suffrage leaders, she threw herself 


Cunningham, president of the Political 


frage activities. 
into war work during that period, being chairman of the women’s 
division in one of the Liberty Loan Drives. During the registra 
tion of women in Illinois, Mrs. Cunningham acted as district 
chairman, and registered 4,000 women. 

The rosters of the various hostess organizations carry names 
that are in the foreground today in many lines of activity. This 
is especially true at the present moment in the political world. 
Mrs. George Bass, chief of the Women’s Bureau of the Demo 
cratic National Committee, claims Chicago as her home, and is a 
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member of the advisory board of the Illinois Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, as is Mrs. Medill McCormick until recently chairman 
of the Women’s Division of the National Republican Party. Mrs. 
Fletcher Dobyns, chairman of the Illinois Republican Women’s 
Executive Committee, is also a member of the advisory board. 

An interesting member of the hostess group will be Mrs. James 
W. Morrisson, a former president of the Chicago Equal Suffrage 
Association, and a member of the advisory board of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association. Mrs. Morrisson is a daughter of 
Dudley Foulke of Indiana. Her mother was a president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association before it was merged 
with the National. Mrs. Morrisson has taken an active interest 
in political activities in both Indiana and Illinois, and was one 
of the most active workers during the war period. 


Maud Powell—Musician and Feminist 


HAT Maud Powell did for women in music would have 

put her among first magnitude stars in the gallery of those 

held dear by women everywhere, even if she had not been—as 
she was—a loyal pioneer in every phase of women’s advancement. 
Before her time one woman had triumphed over sex prejudice 
and won success as a violin virtuoso. This was Camilla Urso, 
and Madame Powell once said: “I did pioneer work for the 


cause of the American woman violinist, when I went on with 
the work begun by Camilla Urso.”’ 











MAUD 
POWELL, 
the GREAT 
AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST, 
WHO. DIED 
LAST 
WEEK. 
AMERICA 
HAS BEEN 
ENRICHED 
by HER LIFE 
as by 


HER ART. 
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Two years ago, the Woman Citizen (Dec. 22, 1917), published 


a story specially written by Madame Powell herself, telling of 
the influence Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton had 
had upon her life, Miss Anthony having given her her very first 
gold sovereign towards buying a Cremona violin. It is a beauti- 
ful sympathetic story, well worth re-reading. It is full of the 
splendid courage of one chosen to pass on the torch of woman's 
freedom from one generation to another. 

Madame Powell was not only a woman musician, successful 
to the point of an international fame measured by that most ma- 
terial of all gauges—the popularity of her victrola records,—she 
was that other very rare thing, an intellectual musician. It was 
Maud Powell’s brain as well as her skilful fingers and her artistic 
‘temperament that sent out messages to her audiences. “ She 
spared herself nothing,” said the Evening Sun in a noble editorial 
on Madame Powell. ‘‘ Despising tricks she paid the full price of 
high achievement, curbing an eager spirit to the sternest disci- 
pline. Those who said she ‘ played like a man’ were deceive: by 
the courage and intensity of her attack, There was no imitation 
of masculinity.” 

If American women could have chosen their representative in 
the field of art, they could have chosen none better than Madame 
Powell. All the strong human virtues were hers, both as woman 
and artist. Also all the tenderness of womanhood, all the hones- 
ties and reverences of the large-souled individual who triumphs 
over physical frailties in order to achieve an ideal. 

“ America is richer for Maud Powell,” it was said after her 
death, and all American women are especially enriched by her 
life. They will stand on a new plane of endeavor because of the 
battle she fought bravely, if unostentatiously, won grandly, and 
wore its insignia of victory with gallant modesty. 


Joy in Indiana 
genes is joy in Indiana. And justly. Under the skilled and 


tireless insistence of Miss Helen Benbridge, the politicians 
of that great and glorious commonwealth came to see the desira- 
bility of a special session of the Legislature for the purpose of 
ratifying the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

On January 16 the ratification resolution passed both houses of 
the General Assembly to quickstep measure. Only in the Senate 
was the procedure prolonged two or three hours by the last wail 
of three antis, much to the amusement of the spectators. In the 
House the vote was unanimous and in the Senate forty-three 
favored the amendment—only Oliver Kline of Huntington, 
Charles A. Hagerty of South Bend and Franklin McCray of 
Indianapolis voting against the resolution. 

After the resolution had been signed by President of the Sen- 
ate Bush and Speaker Eschbach, it was signed by the Governor 
in the presence of a few of the women of the state, who had been 
of paramount value in bringing about the moment of realization. 

After the ratification resolution had been passed and signed, 
the largest and most enthusiastic meeting of the Board of the 
Franchise League in its history was held at the Claypool Hotel. 
The first part of the meeting was taken up with a little general 
congratulation over the result of the special session. Miss Ben- 
bridge presided at the meeting, and she said: “The work that 
assured the special session and the result achieved was done, not 
by the little group of women who established themselves in the 
Indianapolis headquarters, although their work was well and effi- 
ciently done, but by the women over the state. The credit for 
the success belongs to the Franchise League workers everywhere, 
who have won their local public opinion to suffrage.” 


—— 
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January 24, 1920 Seven Hundred and Fifty-one 
Ratification Schedule 
(Those starred have ratified) 
Legislatures in 1919 Session Legislatures That Will Not Meet 
(Nine) . 
Illinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. Until / 72 / 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June 10. Unless Special Session is Called 
Michigan*—Ratified June ro. Have not yet ratified 
Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. Biennial 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. (Tea 
Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. . ant Lagenahere Limit 
Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. CIE. cscandnewuncucen fee 155 day 
Georgia—June 24, 1919. Delaware ee ee eer January piacere eae 
Satenin—Sele & ngup. (Docs not must ageia Gil 1003.) Florida es Tee eT Tee er eee 60 days 
Ei ca teektedscskseewerte ge eer errr ee 60 days 
(Seven ratified) POUT CI kv 6 6 dio vincxvn we [errr errr 60 days 
By Special Session SO ert eee ee SS 05-69 50s Seen None 
(Twenty) I iit ik erationseaas DEE sn andeceeens 75 days 
New York*—Ratified June 16. Vermont Peter nett sete eee e ees PORES © osc svcennts None 
Kansas*—Ratified June 16. West Virginia An wb ad aenleeia Careers 45 days 
scot —Rgtilied Jaly 3, ee De OS in dad send 60 days 
Colorado*—Ratified Dec. 12. 
Iowa*—Ratified July 2. 7 
South Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 4. Recapitulation 
Utah*—Ratified September 30. Ratified 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 1. Illinois ........ (June 10) 
Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 2. Wisconsin .....(June 10) 
California*—Ratified Nov. 1. 3. Michigan ...... (June 10) 
Montana*—Ratified July 30. 4. Kansas ....... (June 16) 
Minnesota*—Ratified September 8. 5- Ohio ......... (June 16) 
New Hampshire*—Ratified September 10. 6. New York ....(June 16) 
Maine*—Ratified Nov. 5. 7, Ponmeyivenia .. (juan 24) 
North Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 1. 6. Massachusetts .(jume 25) 
Oregon*—Ratified January 12. 9. Texas ........ (June 28) 
Indiana*—Ratified January 16. 10. Iowa .......... (July 2) 
Idaho—Called for February 11. 11. Missouri ...... (July 3) Still to act before the Amend- 
“Sager agg eae 12. Arkansas ....:. (July 28) ment becomes effective, 10 
Wyoming—Called for January 26. 13. Montana ...... (July 30) 
Arizona—Date not set. 14. Nebraska ...... (July 31) 
(Seventeen have ratified) 15. Minnesota ..... (Sept. 8) 
pa 16. New Hampshire(Sept. 10) 
Legislatures Meeting in 1920 jp oo ale it 
(Four have not ratified) ee eae (Nov. 5) 
Next Legis- Limit of 20. North Dakota ..(Dec. 1) 
lature Begins Session 21, South Dakota ..(Dec. 4) 
EE OE Te ee re | er eee 60 days 22 Colorado ...... (Dec. 12) 
RN oo el dan Val eee Sore eer cote 60 days 23. Rhode Island... (Jan. 6, 1920) 
Maryland ra Guise a phiaacaatan a sieated PES ni pe-aneadiowa g0 days 24. Kentucky ...... (Jan. 6, 1920) 
Mississippi Ree ee Sr ee [eee ee None 25. Oregon ....... (Jan. 12, 1920) 
WEE Gs soc 'shis' snc bi pees wes (ae 60 days 26. Indiana ....... (Jan. 16, 1920) 
Annual 


Legislatures Meeting in 1920 and 192] 


(Three have not ratified) 


Next Legis- Limit of 

lature Begins Session 
OO  eereer errr ee erat DEED beccecnteucuns 50 days 
New Jersey .......-ceceeeee og! rere None 
NE I vince ocees yeeese rere 60 days 
Souttle CAPGIMR 2.25 ccc seccsce TONEY BB. 5 hoc vicesvces None 


(Seven of the states that have not yet ratified will hold 
regular legislative sessions in 1920.) 


W ork for the Special Session ! 


T will be seen from the above that the Legislatures of seven 

states that have not yet ratified have regular sessions scheduled 
for January, 1920; one for May, 1920 and one for June, 1920. 
And it will be further seen that there are still ten states that have 
not yet ratified in which the Legislatures will not meet in regular 
session until 1921 and in which the only chance for ratification in 
1920, in time to complete the ratification schedule before the 
spring primaries, lies in the calling of a special session. 
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; Women and Politics 


HE South Dakota Supreme Court on January 7 decided 

against Charles McLean of Dubuque, Iowa, in his suit 
against E. B. Harriman, publisher of a newspaper at Redfield, 
S.. D. 

For more than three years this suit has been of interest to 
suffragists throughout the country. Mr. McLean based it upon 
an article which was published during the South Dakota suffrage 
campaign of 1916 by Ruth Hipple, press chairman of the South 
Dakota Woman Suffrage Association. At that time Mr. McLean 
was leading the press campaign for the anti-suffragists of South 
Dakota. Previous to that time he had been active in a similar 
capacity in the Iowa suffrage campaign. The article in question 
appeared in the Woman’s Journal of October 21, 1916, and 
was re-copied in the South Dakota press. It told of rumors that 
were current associating Mr. McLean’s activities with those of 
the liquor interests. The part which offended Mr. McLean read 
as follows: 

“This man McLean is making people believe that he is not 
employed by the liquor people. Perhaps he is not. But the 
fact remains that when he was in Deadwood a short time ago, 
he divided his time, we are told, between the First National Bank, 
which is owned by Deadwood’s ultra-wet mayor, and the Man- 
sion, her most notorious resort.” 

When Mr. McLean insisted that he had been defamed, Mrs. 
Hipple, willing, suffragist fashion, always to believe the best even 
of a male anti paid for the job, said that she had no desire to 
say that Mr. McLean had done what he hadn’t and if he hadn’t 
she wouldn’t say that he had. 

Mr. McLean brought suit in the lower court to prove that he 
hadn’t and that it was malicious to say that he had. He lost. The 
court held that the accounts published could not be proved 
to be malicious, but were privileged because the matter was of 
general public interest. The Supreme Court upheld the opinion 
of the lower court. 


HE Republican women of New York state are interpreting 

literally the oft repeated statements of Republican leaders 
that the rights of the women of the Republican party are equal 
to the rights of the men. Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, chair- 
man of the State Republican Women in a recent address, sug- 
gested a plan of double representation—a woman for each man 
in all party committees. She asserted that Chairman Hays of the 
National Republican Committee meant that when he said women 
were to be made a part of the organization and not an annex. 


EADERS in the major political parties vie with each other 

in urging the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. In a recent telegram sent to the Republican members of 
the Wyoming Legislature, Simeon D. Fess, chairman of the 
National Republican Congressional Committee said: “I think 
it quite important from a party stand-point that the members of 
the Legislature meet in Cheyenne in response to the Governor’s 
request and ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment.” 

Attorney-General Palmer has given as one means of eliminat- 
ing unrest, the prompt ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. The Attorney-General says that women voters 
would have a stabilizing influence: 

“The prompt extension of suffrage to the women of this 
country, I believe, is a matter of vital importance to the imme- 
diate and future welfare of the nation,” said Attorney-General 
Palmer. “It is not only a matter of justice to women that they 





have a voice in the problems of readjustment and reconstruction, 
whose settlement will determine the whole future of America, 
but I am persuaded, because of my close observation of the unrest 
and agitation for change throughout the country, that the nation 
needs the stabilizing and conservative influence of the woman 
voter. 

‘““] urge every man who has a vote in deciding the fate o: tne 
amendment to set all prejudice aside and consider this que:tion 
from a broad national point of view.” 

William Howard Taft, whose rather recent conversion to sui- 
frage was a matter of moment, is giving his active support on 
behalf of the speedy ratification of the Federal Suffrage Am«nd- 
ment. Mr. Taft directs his attention especially to Connecticut, 
and expresses the hope that the Governor of Connecticut wil! im- 
mediately set about calling a special session of that Legisla:ure 
for the ratification of that Amendment. 


WO women have been given places on the committee o: 17 
appointed to arrange for the Democratic National ( on- 
vention at San Francisco on June 28. This will be the tirst 
time that women have had an official hand in the preliminary 
arrangements of a presidential nominating convention. 
The committee is headed by Chairman Homer S. Cummigs, 
and the two women named are Mrs. George Bass, of Chicago 
and Miss Mary E. Foy of Los Angeles. 


RESSURE is being brought to bear upon the House Judici:ry 
Committee to act favorably upon a resolution presented by 
Representative Randall of California, whicn would provide jor 
uniform marriage and divorce laws in all 48 states. This would 
be brought about by the passage of a constitutional amendment. 











MRS. 

PETER OLESEN 
of 

CLOQUET, MINN., 
WHO WAS 

the only 
WOMAN 
SPEAKER 

at the 

JACKSON 

DAY DINNER 
HELD 

at 
WASHINGTON, 
~ <, 
JANUARY 8 
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_ Legislative Standard No. [X 


THE INJUNCTION 
and 

ABATEMENT 

ACT 


CANNOT 


ITSELF 
ABOLISH 
COMMERCIAL 


PROSTITUTION 


Circle 1 Industrial Welfare Commission to regulate 
hours, wages and working conditions of 
women and children. 


Child Labor—14 year limit. Guarded ex- 
emptions during vacations are allowed 
and poverty exemptions when these are 
neutralized by Mothers’ Pensions laws. 


to 








THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S WHEEL OF 
PROGRESS 


(Mrs. J. C. Holman, of St. Paul, originated this wheel) 
WHITE SPACES INDICATE GOOD LEGISLATION 
BLACK SPACES POOR OR NO LEGISLATION 
Full Suffrage States are listed in the chronological order in 
which they gained suffrage. 


IT MUST 

be 
SUPPLEMENTED 
by 
LEGISLATION 
that 
PROVIDES 
PUNISHMENT 
to 

FIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


CASE 


Circle 3 Compulsory education—State-wide 
4 Eight or nine hour day for women 

Minimum wage. 

6 Mothers’ pensions. 

Equal guardianship. 

Age of consent, 18 years 

unchaste. 

9 Red light abatement. 

10 Prohibition. 


an 


chaste or 


@-1 


Injunction and Abatement Act 


HE Injunction and Abatement Act, commonly called the 
T “Red Light Act,” cannot by itself abolish commercial 
prostitution. It must be supplemented by legislation that will 
provide punishments for those frequenting houses of prostitution, 
for those profiting by it, namely, procurers, sellers of drugs and 
liquors and the like, and legislation for the prevention of solicit- 
ing, by either women or men, and its punishment, not by petty 
fines, but sentences fitted to the individual’s record. 

The Injunction and Abatement Act is directed to the specific 
purpose of abolishing the segregated district and eliminating the 
individual house of prostitution, and its most modern form is to 
be found in Form No. 3 of the Standard Forms of Laws on Vice 
compiled by the Law Enforcement Division of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities’. By this law, which applies to any 
place “in or upon which lewdness, assignation or prostitution is 
conducted and the personal property and contents ” 
(Sec. I) is defined as a nuisance. Both the owner of the property 
and the person who accepts and conducts the nuisance are held 
guilty (Sec. II) and against both action to enjoin may be brought 
either by a lawyer or by a private citizen. Directions are very 
explicit as to the place and method of bringing the action (Sec. 





1The Standards, with this law in full, may be obtained from the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 40th St., New York City. 


III). A temporary injunction may be applied for (Sec. IV), 
followed by trial, with a view to a permanent injunction (Sec. V). 
If proof of nuisance is established at the trial an “ order of abate- 
ment (Sec. VI) shall be entered, which shall direct the removal 
from the place of all personal property and contents used in con- 
ducting the nuisance and shall direct the sale of such 
thereof as belong to the respondents notified or appearing, in the 
manner provided for the sale of chattels under execution. Such 
order shall also require the renewal for one year of any bond 
furnished by the owner of the real property or, if not 
so furnished, shall continue for one year any closing order issued 
at the time of granting the temporary injunction, or, if no such 
closing order was then issued, shall include an order directing 
the effectual closing of the place against its use for any purpose, 
and so keeping it closed for a period of one year unless sooner 
released.” 

Proceeds of sale of personal property used in business (Sec. 
VII) shall be applied on costs of the action. So also shall a tax 
of $300 which shall be imposed on the persons who maintained 
the nuisance (Sec. IX). Violation of the injunction is contempt 
(Sec. VIII) and may be tried and punished summarily by the 
judge by a fine of $200 to $1,000, or imprisonment three to six 
months or both. 
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Social Non-Conformity 


OCIAL Non-conformity, an analysis of 420 cases of delin- 

quent girls and women (Philadelphia Committee represent- 
ing U. S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board), and Un- 
married Mothers (Society for Helping Destitute Mothers and In- 
fants), have this much in common, that they both represent 
groups of women who have been victims of that form of social 
non-conformity which ruins the lives of women and has little or 
no effect on the lives of men. 

The study of unmarried mothers is based upon applications 
for assistance to the Society from 1914-1918. About half the 
group were native-born white women, the foreign-born repre- 
sented 20 nationalities, showing that this form of misfortune is 
peculiar to no race. One in three of these mothers ultimately be- 
came a charge on the state or was likely to become such on ac- 
count of mental defect. More than half the women were under 
25 years and some were very young. The education of most was 
extremely defective, oniy one-third finishing grammar school and 
about one-half the whole group being subnormal. 44% had been 
employed in domestic or personal service, the rest were factory 
girls or lived at home. About a fifth earned less than $5.00 a 
week; few earned more than $10.00. As the majority of these 
women had been depleted by recent childbirth, a conclusive 
estimate of the general physical condition of this group is not 
given. 28% had venereal disease. 

In about half the group the girls came from broken homes; 
114 mothers had more than one illegitimate child. This study 
by an organization which has for many years specialized in this 
form of social work draws no conclusions. It makes no claim 
to be a sociological study, as the society aims simply to give what 
help it can. 70% of the mothers remained in the care of the 
Society ; most of the others, frightened after their initial applica- 
tion, withdrew into obscurity. Of those who remained under 
treatment one-half parted with their children, though the efforts 
of this Society have always been exerted toward keeping mother 
and child together. In 64% of the cases the father was not even 
approached and asked to bear a share in his responsibility. Out 
of the whole group only 125 fathers contributed to the support of 
the children. 


HE 420 women studied by the Philadelphia Committee had 
a not only been unfortunate but they had come in conflict with 
the law. The cases range, says the introductory note, “ from the 
girl who was taken home by a woman protective officer with the 
warning not to pick up sailors on Market Street to the prostitutes 
arrested in a raid by the United States Department of Justice. 
However, all are alike in that they have failed in some degree to 
conform to the social standards governing sex relations. This 
study attempts to discover by statistical and individual analysis 
some tendencies in the group which may indicate some factors 
contributing to the failure.” 

The record of these prostitutes reads almost word for word like 
that of the unmarried mothers—low wages, bad homes, extreme 
youth, venereal disease, low mental development and all the 
other elements are found in these as in the first group. Depress- 
ing groups of selected cases, mostly young, serve to illustrate the 
report, which recommends better educational and recreational 
facilities, better housing and health conditions as means of saving 
young girls from social non-conformity. As in the other report, 
the majority of these girls are self supporting and the majority 
native-born. 


The Children’s Year 


HILDREN’S Year and its results, experience under the 

Federal Child Labor Law of 1916, public protection of 
maternity and infancy, the economic basis of child welfare and 
minimum child welfare standards are the main subjects of the 
seventh annual report of the Federal Children’s Bureau. Cuil- 
dren’s Year, with its weighing and measuring, back-to-school and 
recreation-for-children-and-adolescents drives has been described 
in other places. Of its results we do not hear so much, yet the 
Bureau believes them very considerable. “ What is certain,” says 
the report, “is that the activities set in motion by that effort 
form a great permanent and growing protection for infant life 
and will in time reduce our child deaths by many more than 
100,000 annually. Millions of adults in this country have learn d 
through the Weighing and Measuring Tests alone that weight :n 
relation to height and age gives a rough index of normal deve'- 
opment; that hundreds of thousands of children are undernouw - 
ished and suffering from other defects which are preventable or 
remediable ; that child welfare is, in short, an important nation«| 
problem.” 


Among concrete results is the following. Says the report: 
“ Before the announcement of the Children’s Year campaign 
seven states (New York, Kansas, Ohio, New Jersey, Massa 
chusetts, Louisiana, and Montana) had child-hygiene divisions 
During 1918 four additional states (Florida, Pennsylvania, Min 
nesota and North Carolina) provided child-hygiene divisions 
and, during 1919, seventeen additional states (South Carolina, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Indiana, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Texas, California, Illinois, New Mexico, Missouri, 
Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Georgia) have secured such 
divisions, making a present total of twenty-eight states with child. 
hygiene divisions.” 


Concrete results which promise permanence are also reported 
from the other two drives. The very facts brought to light by 
these drives should be the first stage of cure; such facts, for in- 
stance, as the revelation that a successful back-to-the-school drive 
in one state would have meant “standing room only” in the 
schoolhouses for 40 per cent of the children of that state. 


The concluding activity of Children’s Year was the Confer- 
ence, which formulated minimum standards, higher in most cases 
than had ever been set before, for child labor, education, ma- 
ternity protection, care of infants and young children, care of 
school children and adolescent children and the White House 
Standards of 1909 for the care of dependent children. These 
standards are given both here and in a separate pamphlet of the 
Bureau. 


HE report announces that thirty-two states have lined up for 

Children’s Year follow-up child-welfare work, under the 
Bureau, which has outlined a full program of state child wel- 
fare. 


The Child Labor division of the Children’s Bureau made a 
special study of literacy in connection with the administration of 
the Federal Child Labor Law of 1916, which showed something 
of the equipment with which our American children start their 
working life. Says the report: “ Of the 19,696 certificates which 
were issued in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia and Mississippi a small number (188) reported that they 
had never been to school at all; 1,615, or 9.2 per cent, had not 
gone beyond the first grade. More than half of all the children 
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certified (56.1 per cent) were in or below the fourth grade 
when they left school.” 

The Bureau’s program of Federal legislation embraces: Fed- 
eral aid to states for universal elementary education for the 
prompt and immediate abolition of illiteracy and of child labor; 
Federal aid to states for the universal public protection of ma- 
ternity and infancy. 

The subject of maternity care is one on which the Bureau has 
just brought out a special report. In the annual report it presents 
avery definite program, including public health nurses, accessible 
hospital care, teaching of hygiene of maternity and consultation 
centers to keep young children in health. 


W HILE no state in the Union has as yet recognized the im- 
portance of cutting down by maternity benefits the enor- 
mous death and morbidity rate of the mother at child-birth 
16,c00 deaths a year from this cause alone—or of protecting the 
infant just before and after his entry into life, no less than 
fifteen foreign countries had such systems at the outbreak of the 
war. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 57 gives an outline of 
the systems in Great Britain, France, Italy, Australia, New 
Zealand, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Norway, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Serbia, Sweden and Switzerland. The compila- 
tion, which is called “ Maternity Benefit Systems in Certain For- 
eigii Countries ” was made by Henry J. Harris. In her introduc- 
tion Miss Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, comments on 
the fact that “no such system, once undertaken, has ever been 
abandoned. Instead, the tendency of changes in existing legis- 
lation has always been toward including larger and larger groups 
of the population, toward increased benefits, and toward the com- 
pulsory as contrasted with the voluntary principle of insurance.” 
In October, 1919, a bill was introduced in Congress to provide 
Federal aid toward systems of maternity benefits to be put into 


effect by the states. 


AWS Relating to Mothers’ Pensions, by Laura A. Thomp- 

son, (Publication No. 63) is another recent and timely com- 
pilation of the Children’s Bureau. It covers the text of laws and 
often the forms of applications, rules and policies of departments 
administering, in thirty-nine states of the Union, three Canadian 
provinces, Denmark and New Zealand. 

The book is invaluable for reference on the provisions of in- 
dividual states and for its comparative summary of the provisions 
of state laws and its analysis of the trend of legislation. 
It comments on the administrative difficulties, on the lack of state 
supervision in all but a fourth of the states, and notes of the 
newer laws and more recent amendments that they “are with 
a few exceptions in the direction of more liberal allowances and 
of raising the age limits of the children who may be aided, to 
keep pace with advances made in child-labor and compulsory-edu- 
cation laws.” “ But in many of the states,” says the study, “ the 
grants are still utterly inadequate to maintain a decent standard 
of family life, particularly in view of the greatly increased cost 
of living. Perhaps no problem connected with the mothers’ aid 
laws is more pressing at present than that of providing more 
adequate grants—if the end sought by the laws is to be attained. 
In some of the states the difficulty lies not so much with the 
legal limit as with the local appropriations and with the admin- 
istration. The grants actually made in the majority of the states 
fall far below the amounts possible under the law.” 

The formal opening of the Chicago Convention is scheduled for the 


afiernoon of February 13. 


[legitimacy 


HE Children’s Bureau Report on Illegitimacy reviewed in 

The Woman Citizen of January 1, 1920, brings up the two, 
one might almost say the only two, serious problems of the illegit- 
imacy legislation, namely, fixing paternity and protecting the 
mothers from publicity. Many of our laws seek to compel pub- 
licity on the part of the mother; none, not even the progressive 
legislation of Minnesota and North Dakota, succeed in fixing 
like publicity through practical measures to prove paternity, on 
The Minnesota Children’s Bureau report on illegiti 


ta 


the father. 
macy cases notes this entirely justifiable horror of the mother a 
publicity which means ruin and not help. 

If the publicity that he not infrequently seeks to avert by bring 
ing false witness in the form of other men who can be paid to 
testify that they also had intercourse with the mother at the time 
of conception, could be pinned to the father, the mother would 
not have so much to fear. Yet proof of paternity is well nigh 
; impossible to establish and this is becoming so well recog- 
nized that in 1919 two of our states, Kansas and Missouri, in- 
troduced laws containing a clause modeled on the Norwegian 
law and providing that, in the terms of the Missouri law, 
“where the actual paternity of the child cannot be established, 
the court is permitted to place the liability of support upon the 
several men who are shown to have had intercourse with the 
mother during the period when the child must have been con- 
ceived.” 

That this effort is being made in Missouri is especially interest- 
ing in view of an experience with an illegitimacy bill in the 
Missouri legislature of 1913. The story is told by Mr. T. Porter 
Henry, the lawyer who framed the bill. 

“You will be interested,” says he, “to know of an incident 
in my own experience with the last Missouri legislature which 
will throw some light on the subject. At the request of certain 
influential social organizations in this city I prepared a bill com- 
pelling the father of an illegitimate child to contribute to the 
temporary support of the mother and providing for the payment 
of such monthly, or annual installments for the support of the 
child as might be deemed proper in the opinion of the court. 
The provisions of the bill were more lenient than those already in 
force in some of the states. 

‘“‘ After much effort the bill was introduced in the Senate but 
was subsequently literally laughed out of the committee to which 
it was referred; objection coming largely from rural members. 
Not a single legal objection was offered against the bill. The 
only pretense of an excuse was that it would afford an op- 
portunity for blackmail by scheming women. Contrast this nar- 
row field of objection with the injustice and injury resulting 
under the present system. Some of the members of the com- 
mittee afterwards in confidence intimated that some blooming 
moralists were trying to spoil their fun. This is a striking ex- 
ample of what our men are doing to improve social conditions.” 


F interest to women in the 1919 report of the Metropolitan 

Police District of Columbia is the report on the first year 
of the Women’s Bureau of that department first with a staff of 
four, under the headship of Mrs. Marian O. Spingarn who re- 
signed and was replaced by Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle with a 
maximum staff of 15. The work of the bureau is in part pro- 
tective and preventive, including the supervision of dancehalls and 
the like; corrective, including probation and many other phases; 
the detection of crime, and the detention and care of criminals. 
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Women Voters of the U. S. A. 


FIFTEEN FULL SUFFRAGE STATES 





Women Elec- 

21 years toral 

State Won and over vote 
SE wikesvsncies vax IgI2 48,419 3 
IED oo cece sacs IgII 872,802 13 
BRN ors cexcceces 1893 264,647 6 
EE crteskcetaneus 1896 105,146 4 
EE ae keene 4asaus IQI2 471,854 10 
eee 1918 848,916 15 
ae 1914 103,975 4 
MED. ev diécuesesees 1914 26,611 3 
S. Drew Week ........02 1917 3,125,999 45 
GD. bcc cccesaes 1918 470,176 10 
EE a nvinae-vis5 ohare IgI2 221,008 5 
12. South Dakota ........ 1918 161,024 5 
eer 1896 100,646 4 
14. Washington ......... 1910 444,919 7 
ee ae 1869 37,146 3 
7,303,288 137 


TWELVE PRESIDENTIAL, OR PRESIDENTIAL PLUS MUNICIPAL 
SUFFRAGE STATES 
(Those starred have both. Women do not vote for Congressmen 


in any of these twelve states.) 


Women Elec- 

21 years toral 

State Won and over vote 
Se I 6 Ske see wsie ce 1913 1,699, 160 29 
Pet TE vs nieweieninas 1919 800,484 15 
eee 1919 603,644 13 
ee eer Creer ee 1919 234,705 6 
20. Minnesota .......... 1919 558,528 12 
ie I9IQ 931,998 18 
a 1917 318,903 8 
23. *North Dakota ....... 1917 157,903 5 
24. Rhode Island ....... 1917 183,030 5 
as. *Tennessee .......... 1919 564,104 12 
oe. Weeente .......... 1919 653,936 13 
ee ME Weis ce thee ices 1919 1,490,225 24 
8,212,680 160 


Two PRIMARY SUFFRAGE STATES 
(The chance to help choose the Democratic candidates at the 
Primary is the only choice any voter can effectively exercise in 
these one party states.) 


ee eee 1917 355,514 9 
i eee eee 1918 999,166 20 
1,354,680 29 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL FOR THE 29 STATES 


Women Elec- 
21 years toral 
and over vote 
16,880,648 326 


Vermont was granted Presidential Suffrage by 1919 Legisla- 
ture, vetoed by Governor. Governor’s veto under challenge as 
unconstitutional. 


The Cure for Unrest 


HE cure for unrest arising from real grievances is justice, 

The cure for unrest arising from fancied grievances is edu- 

cation. So says the editor of the Outlook; and it a good saying. 
That is the cure, and the only cure. 

See how it has worked out in the matter of woman suffrage. 
A few years ago, in New York, there was widespread unrest 
among women because they were not allowed to vote. Thousands 
of women were dissatisfied, indignant, and eagerly agitating, 
day and night. New York adopted woman suffrage, and that 
particular unrest is completely stilled. It is quenched as 
thoroughly as water puts out fire. Nothing else could have 
cured it; and pretty much everything else had been tried. In 
the 70 years since the agitation began, the agitators had been 
denounced by pulpit and press, they had been pelted and mobbed, 
and some of them had even been jailed, as in Miss Anthory’s 
They had been voted down in the Legislature again «nd 
again, and finally “snowed under” at the polls. Yet still ‘he 
unrest grew, for it arose from a real grievance. Nothing co ld 
cure it but the removal of the grievance. As soon as that \ as 
taken away, by the doing of justice, the whole tumult and ferment 
The same thing has happeued 


case. 


subsided; the cure was complete. 
in all the other suffrage states. 

Observe, on the other hand, how the unrest arising from 
fancied grievance is cured by education. In almost every state 
that has adopted equal suffrage, there was a group of women 
who were opposed ito it, and who felt aggrieved by having it 
“thrust upon them.” Some of them honestly believed tliat 
great calamities would follow; and when they saw that suffrage 
was coming, they got into a state of burning unrest, and agitated 
with might and main in a vain endeavor to stave it off. After 
it comes, they are educated by the object lesson of its practical 
workings going on before their eyes, and ninety-nine in a hundred 
of them soon cease to worry about it. Sometimes a little knot 
of irreconcilables keeps up a feeble protest for a few years, but 
the large majority soon come to see that their supposed grievance 
was imaginary, and their agitation is entirely calmed down. 

In analyzing any sort of popular unrest, we should try to 
understand it, and see whether the grievances at the bottom of it 
are real or fancied. If they are wholly imaginary, they can and 
should be cured by education. If there is any element of real 
injustice in them, they can be cured only by removing the in- 
justice: To try to put down the unrest by repression instead of 
by removing the cause will only spread the agitation and make 


it stronger. 
A. 3. B. 


Prisoners of War 


E have received from Vienna a touching appeal from the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
in behalf of the Austrian prisoners of war. It says in part: 

“To the women of all countries: mothers, wives, sisters, 
daughters, to all who are capable of feeling love and pity, this 
appeal of pain is addressed. Do not suffer it any longer that 
in far-off Siberia, in Turkestan and in the Caucasus, there should 
still be hundreds of thousands of men imprisoned, while at home 
their families are mad with grief and despair. 

“These prisoners are living in infected camps and barracks, 
dying by thousands of typhoid and starvation. The war has been 
over for a year, but those unhappy men are not allowed to return 
to their families. Only their calls for help reach their dear ones 

(Continued on page 758) 
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How 


We Got the Vote in the Sunshine City 


A Page of Florida History 


|. PETERSBURG is one of the 14 cities in Florida that has 
S municipal suffrage for women. 

In St. Petersburg there was nothing difficult in the methods 
employed to get it. It was just an interesting, agreeable under- 
taking. 

Conditions here are quite different from those in some northern 
localities. 

We had no militant parades, no soap-box oratory—it was 
not necessary. We have a very high class of citizens to whom 
quict dignified methods make the strongest appeal. If you 
want to know the relative situation of this city to the state of 
Florida, place your left hand, palm down on a table, with the 
finvers pointing South, separate the thumb from the hand and 
hold it slightly curved. Your hand gives a fair representation 
of the main part of the state with the curved thumb representing 
Pinellas peninsula. The space between the hand and the thumb 
is Tampa Bay, and west of the thumb lies the Gulf of Mexico. 
At the first joint of the thumb is the site of the wonderful city 
of St. Petersburg, lovingly named by many thousand friends, 
“The Sunshine City.” At this point the peninsula is about 7 
miles wide, and the city extends from shore to shore. Being a 
tcurist town, our 30,000 to 40,000 winter visitors keep us in pretty 
close touch with northern affairs. 

On December 28, 1916, this city adopted the commission form 
of government. About two years previous to that date an Equal 
Suffrage League had been organized here by Mrs. McKay of 
Indianapolis. The activities of this league were spasmodic, 
suffering various relapses and recoveries until April 24, 1919, 


when under the inspiration of Miss Lillian Rushing, an ardent 
and conscientious suffrage worker from New Jersey, a meeting 
was called and a re-organization effected. A charter board had 
been appointed by the commissioners to revise the city ordinances, 
and was holding regular meetings. It occurred to some of the 
leaders of the suffrage !eague that this charter board might be 
irduced to revise the municipal election laws by inserting a 
provision giving the vote to women in all city elections. 

A delegation from the league attended a meeting of the board, 
and Miss Rushing eloquently presented our plea, which was 
cordially received by the members of the buard;- but it was 
ascertained that this board did not have the power to make such 
a radical change in the city ordinances without the sanction of 
the Legislature. 

That body was then in session, so the charter board prepared 
a bill asking for a referendum vote at a city election giving the 
elective franchise to women. 

The bill was passed by the Legislature and a special election 
was called for July 29. The league immediately began an active 
cempaign. 

A list of all qualified voters in the city was procured. This 
list was subdivided into many smaller lists, which were given 
to the men and women who volunteered their services in the 
work to carry the election for suffrage. 

These workers interviewed every voter in the city, asking them 
We women decided that 
Our work 


to vote for the ratification of the bill. 
we would not go to the voting place on election day. 
(Continued on page 759) 


Suffrage Ratification Map 
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Prisoners of War 
KEEPING UP WITH SUFFRAGE (Continued from page 756) 
from time to time. What they suffer words cannot express, but was d 
V4 here W omen all the poor little postcards they are allowed to send contain the of the 
V same cry of misery: ‘We are forgotten and forsaken, helpless or the 
ote and hopeless.’ So | 
ABROAD “ Of all the misery caused by the war, this is the most irritating, sit at 
because it is so utterly devoid of reason. The poor little Austrian Ai 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage republic alone has a hundred and fifty thousand of her sons out intent 
in ; S : 
0 SES Os ee ee ee there who are sustained only by the thought of coming hom disap] 
A l : 
Austra sages ater Those young men have only seen the world through a hole in a {ames 
British 3 Bast Africa board or through a barbed wire fence for five years. They write, the 
Gzecho Slovakia “If they do not send us home very soon, they need not both« munis 
Rngland about it, for we cannot live through another winter here. Wor 
ell evant “Why cannot the prisoners of war come back? Is it on a meet 
lil count of our own poverty or our helplessness? Or is it becaus there 
EE Ate t ete rhyeptnvenniseccren’ of that supineness which is at the bottom of nearly all the miser parti 
Et aaa site beens -. st in the world? First the Peace Treaty must be ratified, then th tions 
paulianaababaababaneneaetes | High Council will set up a commission to discuss the repatriatio: and 
> e . i . e “ “ 
Rhodesia"... Sais hisuatacdeaserd ene seca O19 of the prisoners of war. Think of that, women! And every da hu 
ei ianathe pace ae hundreds of young men are dying, every day limbs get frozen ofi that 
EE 78 Cos oreeeesnses seerenre came every day the hope of those out there and of those at home sink bette 
| ERIE AEP yore neater Sts Meena 3%: 1919 af 
RE cise nite Cdiensicoane tage 1919 and sinks. ;, 
pea San at fgets pores esese rs “You women of all countries, suppose your own son, you: 
(Twenty-eight countries in all.) - - 
—— - own husband, your own brother were among those unhappy ones 
* Electoral Reform - as passed granted suf- i Fae, ; . , orl 
frage to widows who have not re-married and Would you wait till peace was ratified? Would you be silent anc wo! 
mothers of soldiers kilted in battle, or civilians * . apie - i 5 Y : Id : a. ht Lea 
shot by Germans. wait patiently while time flies: ou would not and you ough : 
not to. It is your duty now to rouse the public conscience. Keep citi: 
IN THE UNITED STATES nee Nec ts TI 
om See C 4 Fall Sef on asking and insisting. Help the prisoners to get home! 3 
ea asa ee This appeal is backed by an earnest request from the govern "e 
IIE, | 9, 0:04:55: 9'0'52 iawn tale lane distor ment of Switzerland. A = of 1g 
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The Sunshine City 


(Continued from page 757) 
But leading men 
of the city notified our president that we must be seen at the polls, 
or the voters would think we had “ backed down.” 

So it was hastily arranged by telephone that four women should 
sit at the entrance, and be relayed every hour or two. 

A man stood by the door for an hour, saying nothing but 
intently watching. Finally he turned away saying, “ Well! I’m 
disappointed. I expected to see some excitement but it’s the 
tamest affair I ever saw.” When the official announced that 
the women had won the election and gained the vote in all 
municipal elections in St. Petersburg a mighty cheer went up. 
Word was sent to the Salvation Army, which was holding a 
meeting on the street, and the announcement was made from 
there to the public. Some of our New York friends who had 
parti pated in Fifth Avenue parades and militant demonstra 
tions were greatly disappointed because there was so little noise 
and so few “hurrahs” attending our victory. But it was not 
“hurrahs ” we had worked for—it was the privilege of the vote, 
that we might use it in a constructive way to help make a 
better town, in all methods of human progress. 


'1E work of the St. Petersburg Equal Suffrage League was 
T finished. It had been well done and there was no further 
work in a local way for it to do, so the name was changed to the 
Leacue of Women Voters and we are studying the duties of 
citizenship. 

Thanks to the great efforts and heroic sacrifices of the pioneers 
of equal suffrage, who have blazed the trail through the mass 
of ignorant prejudice, traditions of the cave man, and the stolid 
indifference of recent generations, that which seemed impossible 
has been accomplished; and the conditions are such that away 
down here in Florida, in this little pocket of the state where 
nestles St. Petersburg, the supreme climax of emancipation was 
easily attained by a few meetings, some sensible business methods, 
a little earnest eloquence from a woman. Lo! the little white 
ballots of the enlightened voters of the city fell in a shower and 
buried forever the deep disgrace of holding the mothers of the 


race as a subject class. 
NELLIE R. LOEHR. 
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Laws Every Woman ShouldjKnow 


HE fact that a given law in a special field should be framed 

in terms that will not allow its purpose to be defeated by 
another is brought out by a recent superior court decision in 
Washington to the effect that since the women’s hour law does 
not limit a week to six days, the minimum wage set by law is a 
wage for a seven-day week. A footnote to the award specified 
that a six-day week was meant, but as this was not in the text 
of the award this did not safeguard the wage law from the loose 
terms of the hour law. 


HE story of Montana’s equal pay law has already been told in 

the Woman Citizen. 1919 added still another state to the 

list of equal suffrage states which forbid discrimination in the pay 
oi men and women. This was Michigan, which passed a law 
providing for equal pay for equal work. Washington, whose 
industrial commission in 1918 laid down an equal pay regulation 
in industrial work, this year brought its public education standard 
up to the mark by passing an equal pay for teachers law and 
Texas passed a law applying to education and public institutions. 





- What does your 


mirror say? 


OES your mirror say you are using a soap 
which is too “fat,” or a soap whichis too “‘lean’’? 

Or does it show that you are keeping your skin 
soft, smooth and clear by the use of a pure soap— 
like Fairy Soap—which is neither too “fat”? nor too 


“lean?” Asoap which perfectly cleanses and soothes, 
and which thoroughly rinses off? This is very im- 
portant. 


Choice, balmy oils are “‘mellowed together’ in 
Fairy Soap. And its soothing ingredients are blended 
in every pure process of its making, for the particular 
care of your skin. 

But you cannot gain these Fairy Soap benefits for 
your skin unless you use Fairy Soap consistently, 

Make friends with Fairy Soap in the bath, too. 
Enjoy its refreshing qualities regularly, always re- 
membering: it is the care of the skin from head to 
foot that helps keep your complexion soft, clear 
and glowing. 
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Caesar’s Wife 


TARLIGHT through the mist! There is actually a play, not 
on Broadway, but on Forty-Second St., which is realistic 
without being salacious; which is clean without being inane; and 
which is essentially dramatic because it deals with primitve emo- 
tions in a human way, and is spiritual because it accredits, to four 
out of its nine characters, the power to wrestle with their own 


temptations and to overcome them. It puts forward a heroine 
who is beautiful and young, but who is strong in self sacrifice, 
womanly, and modest in all things. And you would not suspect 
it from the title, which is CAESAR’S WIFE. 

Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld deserves a vote of thanks for giving us 
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January Sale of 
China and Table Crystal 


















20% Discount on all Breakfast Sets 






HEN Ovington’s has a sale, it is a sale to be 
remembered. And the present sale of china 
and table crystal is no exception. 
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Dinner sets only excluded, all Ovington’s china 
is offered in the present sale at a flat discount of 
20%. And table crystal is shown in wide pro- 
fusion at reductions of from 10% to 40%. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue’”’ 
312-314 Fifth Ave. Near 32d St. 
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the opportunity to behold Billie Burke’s winning graces in a part 
which leaves one with a good taste in the mouth, and sends one 
home with the conviction that humanity is not only attractive, >ut 
inelligent and full of noble impulses. Judging by last Saturday’s 
audience and by the little sighs and gasps of sympathetic approval 
which ran over the house from time to time, the play is going to 
be a decided success; but I cannot help wondering if he would 
have risked it if such a well known and popular name as Som- 
erset Maugham’s had not certified its origin. If this is what the 
war has brought Mr. Maugham, the claim of vision growing out 
of it is distinctly upheld. 


Yet the plot is simple enough. Sir Arthur Little, English Con- 
sular Agent at Cairo, has married a woman much younger than 
himself, and she falls in love with his clerk. The clerk’s sister, 
who has been in love with Sir Arthur years before, sees her broth- 
er’s danger and uses her “ pull” to get him transferred to Paris. 
The news of Roland Parry’s approaching departure is announced 
by Sir Arthur to his wife in Roland’s sister’s presence, and Lady 
Little—Billie Burke—in the surprise and shock gives herself 
away unconsciously. Shortly after, when Roland comes to say 
good bye, she betrays herself to him also, and the inevitable 
mutual declaration of affection comes about between the young 
people. 


EANWHILE, just at this juncture, the position of secretary 
to the khedive falls vacant, and Sir Arthur, with a high 
sense of duty, refuses to appoint his nephew to the vacancy and 
cables to England for permission to appoint Roland, who has spe- 
cial qualifications to make him fit it. Violet, Lady Little, seeing 
how this complicates the situation, first begs her husband to send 
away Roland for his sister’s sake, and when that fails to influ- 
ence him, nobly confesses the truth. Her husband does not fall 
into cave man rage; he admits that he wronged her in marrying 
her ; but that not even that mistake saves him or herself, or Parry 
from putting personal desires aside, and doii:y the best for Eng- 
land and for character. In the end, Lady Little makes Parry be- 
lieve that she no longer cares for him, and turns him in the direc- 
tion of an American young girl. Her husband lets her know that 
Parry has magnanimously saved his, Little’s, life. The curtain 
goes down on a Violet and a Sir Arthur very happy—not with a 
primitive physical ecstasy, but with a wealth of tenderness and 
confidence that augurs well for their future. 


The play has the additional merit of being beautifully staged, 
of being rich in clever dialogue—dialogue with real point to it-- 
and in the women’s being both magnificently and decently 
gowned. It is well worth seeing—nobody can afford to miss see- 
ing it. I said last year, in the review of “ Thirty-nine East ” that 
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Miss Rachael Crothers stood apparently upon the verge of a dis- 
covery in dramatics, and it remained to be seen whether she 
recognized her position and would seize the opportunity or 
whether some one else would beat her to it. W. Somerset 
Maugham has beaten her to it—more sorrow, because he is a man 
and an Englishman instead of a woman and an American. 


T Hl writer was not in America in the season of 1917-18. 
Caesar’s Wife is the first really satisfying treatment 
of womanly character that she has seen in the seasons of 1916-17 
and 1918-19. It would be ridiculous to accuse our playwrights of 
intentional propaganda, but unquestionably the inferences to be 
drawn from the modern drama are that a woman ceases to be re- 
gar’ed as a human being after she has passed the hey-day of 
her youth, and that love in its spiritual sense is a thing unheard 
of. The follies, insolences, vanities, and unscrupulous immorali- 
ties of young femininity are glossed over and made to appear ex- 
quisite and beautiful. Homely strength of character, and prac- 
tical idealism are qualities unheard of. The object lesson to our 
young girls is that the only successful women—that is, the only 
women who can command the affections of able men—are those 
wh», either from effrontery or stupidity, violate all the old ideals 
of womanhood. Preachers are wailing about the increase of di- 
vorces, welfare workers discourse of the growth of immorality 
among young girls, and flippant newspapers take occasion to 
point out the immodesty of modern dress; but nobody has much 
to say about the ideals our theaters are creating. Personally, 
were [ rearing a daughter, and had to choose between giving her 
Emile Zola’s “La Terre” to read or letting her go to see the 
average modern play or the type of novel which is strong in our 
modern woman’s magazine, I should hand over Zola, because, 
in Zola, acts and impulses which have their roots in the purely 
animal part of human nature are not disguised. Whether they 
are culpable or innocent, they are delineated as what they are. 
I recall one modern novel in particular in which a girl opens a 
correspondence with an unknown man (having advertised to 
write love letters to order) visits him in his room, and does va- 
rious other unconventional things which have their origin in the 
instinct which Cosmo Hamilton has portrayed in the “ Blind- 
ness of Virtue,” and these silly and reprehensible acts are all put 
forth as divinely innocent and inspired by loneliness or the crav- 
ing for the romantic. The book is innocuously “clean” and 
sentimental, of the sort that mothers like to hand over to their 
growing daughters, but it presents an utterly false view of society, 
as perhaps many a foolish victim of romance may know to her 
despair. Men do not respect girls who invade their sick rooms 
or write love letters to order, and the girl who takes such risks 
is not going to receive the chivalrous treatment accorded the 
heroine in the book. But there is not one word or scene in 
Caesar’s Wife which veils the selfishness of the man who 
would tempt or the culpability of the woman who puts self-in- 
dulgence higher than her ideals, and it teaches that there is a 


most exquisite happiness to come from self-conquest. 
M. H. F. 


Taking Account of Daughter 


6¢C O and So and Daughter” is an innovation in London 
signs. It is advertising to the world that a woman is no 
longer to be a silent and, often unpaid, helper in the business 
of her father or husband. 
Says the London News: “ It is a sign of the times of women’s 
interest and their recognition as responsible helpmates.” 
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1 and 3 WEST 37TH ST. 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


REFINEMENT 


Refined people will find in the McGIBBON Store 
an atmosphere of refinement, exceptional values in 
goods, and an organization ever ready to serve them 
faithfully and well in all Departments. 


Special INVENTORY Offerings 
House Linens 
Lace Curtains—Heavy Draperies 
Floor Coverings 
Luxurious Bedding— Mahogany Beds 
Lamps and Shades 
Overstuffed and Novelty Furniture 
Mirrors 
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Rhode Island Ratification Day 


O more dramatic setting, it seemed to the 
women of Rhode Island, ever staged great 
event than that which greeted the Ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment on Jan. 6, 1920. 
Women knew that Rhode Island men were will- 
ing to go far to please the eager Presidential 
Suffrage Electorate which awaited but a stroke 
of the pen for full enfranchisement but after 
two futile attempts to secure a special session in 
July and again in September, naturally the in- 
evitable questions arose even in the hearts of 
the most optimistic, “Will they do it?” “Dare 
they do it?” 
When however, the announcement was made 
through the press several days prior to the 
opening of the Assembly by the Republican 
Hon. 
Joseph P. Burlingame, that by a suspension of 


State Committee through the Chairman, 


the rules, ratification, contrary to well-nigh every 
precedent, would be accomplished on the first 
day of the Assembly, the statement was taken 
on its face value and plans for an elaborate 
Victory Dinner were laid by the Providence 
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League of Women Voters, and former Con- 
gressman Jeanette Rankin was engaged to speak 
on that evening by the R. I. League. 

The longed-for day dawned clear and cold, 
like a cleanly cut diamond in its beautiful mantle 
of snow. Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, beloved 
historian and pioneer of the suffrage cause, lay 
in her home on a bed of pain but with hand out- 
stretched to the telephone to get the latest devel- 
opments. Women thronged the State House 
as early as ten-thirty though the Legislature 
did not convene until twelve. Seats on the 
floor were at a premium, every Representative 
having been besought for the coveted paste- 
boards days before. Suffrage workers filled 
the house and galleries save the East section 
which was occupied by the Governor’s party in 
the midst of which sat the first lady of the state, 
Mrs. R. Livingston Beeckman, who though sad- 
dened by the death that morning of her dear 
friend, Mrs. Hope Shepley-Hollister, had come 
with her usual gracious interest to witness the 


final scene in the fifty years’ drama. 
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Organization News 


BOUQUET of white carnations with yel- 
A low streamers graced the speaker’s dcsk, 
behind which the Speaker, Hon. Arthur P. Sum- 
ner, a life-long enemy of woman suffrage and 
who asked the privilege of casting the first vote 
against the amendment, wielded the gavel. His 
forbidding countenance struck terror to the 
hearts of the bravest present who wonder d 
if by chance as speaker he could hold up tle 
act at the last moment. 

After 


to meet with t! 


Such fears proved groundless. 
summoning of the Senate 
House in Grand Committee, the Governor re 
his annual message in which he recommend 
Affairs then 


Among the measures pr: 


immediate Ratification. move 
quickly to a climax. 
posed, including the bonus for soldiers, and th 
day-light saving bill, the resolution providir 
for ratification took first place. 


to 3, 


It was passe 
on roll-call, 89 under suspension of th: 
The three dissenting votes were thos¢ 
of the Speaker, Arthur P. Willian 
H. Taylor of Bristol, Zurlinde: 


of Lincoln. But two speeches were made and 


rules. 
Sumner, 
and Albert R. 


these hardly worthy of so momentous an occa 
sion by the two floor leaders, William R. Fortin 
Flynn, 
Democrat, of Providence, in which the strength 
and the abolishment of the 
Rhode 
extolled. Luigi De Pasquale, a member of the 


Republican, of Pawtucket and William S. 


of women’s will 


property qualification in Island were 
House, took this occasion to state his conver- 


sion to the suffrage cause. 


HE vote taken, a rush was made across the 
corridors to the Senate. action 


The Chair 


a friend of the cause, Lieut. 


There 
marched with even greater rapidity. 
was occupied by 
Governor, Emery J. San Souci and within a few 
moments, with no accompanying speeches, the 
Resolution was passed by viva voce vote, with 
but one dissenting voice, that of John H. Mc- 
Followed the 
usual dispatches to our great leader, Mrs. Car- 
to Alice Stone Blackwell 
and to others eagerly awaiting the outcome. The 


Cabe, Democrat, of Burrillville. 


rie Chapman Catt, 


cartoon of the Journal cartoonist of excited 
women upsetting the staid old dome of the 
State House was no exaggeration of the joy 
which prevailed. 

The Victory Dinner on the eve of Ratifica- 
Held at the select 
Club, wholly democratic in the 


tion was a wonderful success. 
Turks Head 
happy mingling of men and women of all walks 
of life, 
shoulder to shoulder in their fight for women’s 


who have stood from the beginning 


rights, with prominent state officials, among 


whom were again numbered Gov. Beeckman 
and his beautiful wife, conversing freely with 


political party leaders and distinguished men and 
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women in private life, it was a memorable occa- 
sion, one worthy to be recounted to the children 


and grand-children of future generations. 


T HE turkey dinner served was a good one 
and the program was an excellent feast in 
itself. Twenty speakers held forth on the glories 
of the victory and, wonderful to relate, they were 
all brief and to the puint so that the toast-mistress 
of the dinner, Mrs. James W. Algeo, was able to 
conclude with the Doxology at 10:15. 

In making up the program, Mrs. Algeo had 
planned carefully to invite all who had played 
a well-nigh indispensable part in bringing about 
so great a victory and judging from the num- 
ber present who had been more than fifty years 
in tie work and also from the fact that hardly 
a refusal was received except through necessity, 
she was quite successful. 

1 the absence of the Right Reverend James 
De\Volf Perry, who was called away at the last 
moment, Mrs. Edward L. Marsh invoked in a 
. sincere and earnest words the divine bless- 
ing. At the conclusion of the dinner, all stood 
for a few moments to honor the memory of 
Mrs. Hope Shepley-Hollister who had endeared 
herself to the people of the state by her splendid 
work during the war in the Women’s Commit- 
tee, Council of National Defense. Jolly little 
speechlets were then made by Gov. Beeckman, 


rt 
| 


who invited women to come in and clean house 
from the inside, Hon. Joseph H. Gainer, who 
welcomed the fresh and untainted point of view 


-of women in politics, and by other party lead- 


ers who gave the women much good advice 
which the chairman said they would receive with 
much humility of spirit and then do exactly 


as they pleased, which was just what the men 


expected them to do, judging from the applause 


which greeted her remark. 


R. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Rhode 

Island’s historian, aged 85 years young, 
read an original poem, as did also Miss Enid M. 
Pierce. 

Mrs. Edward L. Marsh and Mrs. Edward H. 
Whitney, President of the Federation of Church 
Societies, struck the note of lofty Christian 
idealism in their conception of what the vote 
of women should bring to the body politic and 
Miss Mary E. Jackson cast a flaming sword in 
our midst in her presentation of the wrongs 
that must be righted among our colored brothers 
and sisters. 

Mrs. Jerome Fitts, Secretary of the Rhode 
Island Equal Suffrage Association, who sat in 
the place of honor next to Governor Beeckman, 
in her toast to the Antis under the forlorn but 
still stubborn leadership, of the Honorable 
Speaker of the House, Arthur 
brought down the ‘house in gales of laughter. 

Telegrams and letters were read or referred 


P. Sumner, 


ito from Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, the Mas- 


When writing to, 


sachusetts Suffrage Association, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Anna Garlin Spencer, Miss 
Sarah Eddy, Mrs. Nathan W. Littlefield, Miss 
Mary B. Anthony, Mr. Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott, and Mrs. LeBaron C. Colt. 

Mrs. J. K. Barney spoke for the pioneers, 
some of whom were present, including Mrs. 
Amey M. Jewett, Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell, Miss 
Ruth Haskell, and some who could only be 
represented by proxy, such as Mrs. Barton A. 
Ballou, Mrs. Amey A. Edmands, and Mrs. 
George Gladding. 

Other speakers were Hon. Joseph P. Burl- 
ingame, Chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, Hon. Alberic A. Archambault, Chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee, Ex-Sen- 
ator Henry B. Kane, Mr. Walter A. Presbry, 
Chairman of the Providence Police Commission, 
Judge Frank E. Collector of the 
Port, Ex-Governor L. F. C. Garvin, Hon. Sam- 
uel H. Davis, and Hon. Richard W. Jennings 


Fitzsimmons, 


whom the toast-mistress presented last as “the 


noblest Roman of them all” for it was he who 
drew up the Presidential Suffrage Bill which 
became a law in 1917. She recalled how Mr. 
Jennings, while in the Legislature had led fights 


for other good bills brought in by the women 


and how in the early days “straight as Dick 
Jennings” used to be a metaphor often employed 


on the Hill. 


fw signing of the Ratification Resolution 
by Governor Beeckman was witnessed by a 
large delegation of suffragists representing the 
various organizations the next day, Jan. 7, at 
eleven o'clock. Gov. Beeckman had three pens be- 
fore him on the inkstand and alternated them in 
afixing his signature twice on the documents 
before them while the photographers were busy 
taking pictures of the group. He handed the 
first in a silver handle to Miss Mary B. Anthony 
who represented the Old Guard among the suf 
The second in a black handle he 
passed to Mrs. James W. « 
the newer elements in the suffrage work in the 
state. Later Mrs. Jenks and Miss 
Mabel E. Thus 


ended in a most satisfactory manner the glori 


frage workers. 
Algeo who stood for 


Barton P. 
Orgelman were given pens. 
ous victory which will long be remembered in 
the annals of Rhode Island. 

Sara M. ALcEo. 





| See page seven hundred seventy 
for some Convention information. 
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ROBABLY the very conve- 

nience of our location in the 
heart of the shopping district 
brings us women clients. But we 
prefer to give the credit to the con- 
venience of our service. 
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FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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Organization News 


Kentucky 

T took just seventeen minutes for the House 
I of Representatives of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture to pass the Federal Suffrage Amendment by 
a vote of 72 to 25. It took slightly longer in the 
Senate, where the vote was 30 to 8. 

That the Amendment would pass by a large 
majority seemed a foregone conclusion among 
those who were acquainted: with the situation. 
At the Republican caucus on the night prior to 
the opening of the legislative session, a resolu- 
tion was adopted pledging the party members 
to immediate ratification of woman suffrage. 
Governor Morrow in his address to the Legis- 
lature included among his principal recommen- 
dations, the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. Speaking to the woman suffrage 
question, the Governor said in part: “A govern- 
ment ‘of the people by the people’ cannot and 
does not exist in a commonwealth in which 
one-half of its citizens are denied the right of 
suffrage. The women of Kentucky are citizens 
of Kentucky, and there is no good or just rea- 
son why they should be refused the full and 
equal exercise of the sovereign right of every 
free people—the ballot. Every member of this 
General -Assembly is unquivocally committed 
by his party’s platform declaration to cast his 
vote and use his influence for the immediate 
enfranchisement of women in both nation and 
state. Party loyalty, faith-keeping with the peo- 
ple, and our long-boasted chivalry all demand 
that the General Assembly of Kentucky shall 
break all previous speed records in ratifying 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment and passing all 
measures granting political rights to women.” 

The suffragists under the leadership of Mrs. 
Desha Breckinridge, president of the Kentucky 





Equal Rights Association, have conducted 
wonderfully effective campaign. Mrs. Breckin. 
ridge has been untiring in her work and was 
determined that Kentucky should lead the South 
in this progressive movement. 

Hardly was the amendment ratified when the 
political leaders began showering marked atten- 
tion upon the suffragists in the hope of lning 
them up in their particular parties. A arge 
number of the suffragists were present ai the 
passage of the Amendment, and the whole af- 
fair became one of self-congratulation for both 


the women and the legislators. 


New Jersey 
HE press of New Jersey has long been back 
of the New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in its campaign for ratification. 

Mrs. E. F. Feichert, president of the ) ew 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association, receutly 
announced that a press section had been formed 
from the Men’s Council for suffrage ratificat on. 
Among the prominent editors who are members 
of the press section are: Mr. Joseph A. Dear of 
the New Jersey Journal of Jersey City; Mr. 
James Kerney of the Trenton Evening Times, 
Mr. George M. Hartt, of the Passaic Duily 
News; Mr. John M. Matthews, of the Paterson 
Press Guardian; Mr. E. A. Bristor of the Pas- 
saic Daily Herald; Mr. Elmer B. Boyd of the New 
Brunswick Home News; Mr. Julius Grunow, of 
the Jersey Journal of Jersey City; Mr. Ernest 
L. Smith of the Atlantic City Press Union; Mr. 
J. Logan Clevenger of Perth Amboy Evening 
News; Mr. Wm. H. Fischer of the New Jersey 
Courier of Toms River; Mr. J. Lyle Kinmouth 
of the Asbury Park Shore Press; Mr. Charles 
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A. Prickitt of the Metuchen Recorder and Mr. 
John H. Cook of the Red Bank Register. 

A poll of the newspapers of New Jersey 
taken by the Suffrage Association shows that 
95 per cent of the papers favor woman suffrage 
and the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. “The press of New Jersey has 
always been friendly to the cause of woman 
suffrage,” says Mrs. Feickert “and we should 
be very ungrateful if we did not acknowledge 
the debt we owe our many friends among the 
editors. There is no doubt that the rapid 
growth of the suffrage movement in New Jer- 
sey has been very largely due to the sympathetic 
and helpful support of the newspapers.” 


Mississippi 
ISSISSIPPI suffragists have opened 
M headquarters at Jackson, and Mrs. B. H. 
Trotter of Winona, president of the Mississippi 
Woman Suffrage Association, and Mrs. B. F. 
Saunders of Swan Lake, chairman of the ratifi- 
cation committee, are taking active charge. 

“Suffrage leaders are not letting any grass 
grow under their feet,” says the Jackson Daily 
News. “For the past few days they have been 
quietly but effectively at work holding inter- 
views with in-coming law-makers, and are ap- 
parently much gratified over the good results 
thus far achieved.” 

Governor Bilbo presented to the Legislature 
last week an official copy of the Susan B. An- 
thony Amendment. The amendment went di- 
rectly to the judiciary committee for considera- 
tion. It was expected that it would be called 
for a first reading and passage shortly after 
the new Governor went into office on Jan- 
uary 20th. 


NTI-SUFFRAGISTS have long contended 

that woman’s place is in the home, and 

that dire would be the result should she step 
out. To prove their point a group of Alabama 
anti-suffragists went recently to Jackson, Missis- 
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sippi to organize the women to work against 
the franchise. About twenty gathered together 
—a number of them suffragists who went out 
of curiosity, and one lone man. All went 
smootily until it came time to find a chairman. 
It was a difficult task. The leader of the gath- 
ering, pointing to one woman, besought her to 
take the chairmanship. The woman replied that 


she would, but that she would soon change the 


name and the object of the organization. She 
then explained that she was Mrs. Lilly W. 
Thomson, a former suffrage president. The 


meeting disbanded without a chairman, but with 


some hilarity in the environs. 


RADITION cracked again recently in the 
House of Representatives of Mississippi 

when all the men candidates for the office of 
postmaster withdrew from the race, leaving 
Miss Henrietta Mitchell of Jackson in posses- 


sion of the field. 


Registration Estimate 

T is estimated there will be 200,000 women 
i. St. Louis eligible for registration at the 
next general election in November, according 
to Vincent Dempsey, member of the Board of 
Election Commissioners. The estimate is based 
on the early returns of a canvass which is being 
made by election clerks for the purpose of de- 
termining the total number of St. Louis women 


voters. 
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the same sort of demand that has driven the 
world to photo-plays and stimulants, the craving 
for which seems to be insatiable. These stories 
might be called novellines. 

A specimen novelline is Perley Poore Shee- 
han’s If Lou Believe It Its So (The H. K. Fly 
Co., New York). It is one of those stories one 
would like to put faith in, the tale of a crook 
who turned in his tracks and walked straight. 
There’s always a thrill in that situation, whether 
the incident is related at the Bowery Mission or 
seen at a “ movie,” or written into a near novel. 


A T the other end of fiction is the sort of 
A thing that is found in Zona Gale’s Birth 
(The Macmillan Co.). 
takes an unfair advantage of her readers. 


In this story the author 
Out 
of nowhere she digs up a hero whose annals 
wrench the soul. He is one of those little un- 
fortunate men whose ears stick out so far they 
barely keep his hat from extinguishing him. 
He was born to the tragedy of being overlooked, 
and if his creator had just left him where she 
found him under his unbecoming Derby, no- 
body would have ached over the cruelty of his 
misunderstood life. 

There is no home however watched or tended 
which has not a sample of just such a big soul 
in a little shambling body somewhere within its 
circle. It is your second cousin’s unhappy fail- 
ure of a husband, or the man whom your best 
friend married against your speechless wonder. 
His is the heroic soul with a genius for looking 
ludicrous while he is really a knight sans peur 
et sans reproche. 

It is bad enough to know this tragedy in the 
flesh as we all do, and to lug around in real 
life a futile effort to make casual acquaintances 
understand that he isn’t a caricature; he is a 
But to be obliged to meet him in 
In Marshall Pitt, pickle 
salesman and paper-hanger, Miss Gale has in- 


masterpiece. 
a book is rubbing it in. 


troduced to her readers just such a heart-rend- 
ing picture. From the first chapter you know 
that you will have to live Pitt’s sordid little 
tragedy with him. You will have to be ashamed 
of his awkwardness and sorry for his mistakes, 
and resentful because no one knows how straight 
and fine-grained he is. That is why it is un- 
Zona Gale has wished that brutal little 
piece of tragic real life on you without your 


fair. 


consent. 
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The Book Stall 


There is a choking kind of pathos in this book. 
Its title seems to imply that birth is a queer 
casual sort of affair in its superficial aspect, 
but with a clutch like iron after all. Jeffrey 
Pitt—son of Marshall and Barbara—seems to 
have been flung out into the little middle of 
small-town existence because of a series of 
incidents sufficed 
to buy a cheese at a corner grocery. Yet some- 
how the thing in Marshall Pitt’s self which 
finally towered over his ridiculous body created 


smaller than would have 


a son who was neither insignificant nor 
ridiculous. 

If light-minded Barbara gave birth to Jeffrey’s 
body, the Oedipus sufferings of his father 
brought his soul to life. Miss Gale sometimes 
sentimentalizes too much for good workmanship, 
but in Birth she has constructed something re- 
lentless of purpose, like a Greek tragedy. It 
The picture of the 
commonplace, Pitt 
Barbara and Jeffrey wrought out their stifling 


little drama is as carefully cut as a cameo. It 


comes near to being great. 


vulgar town where and 


is as cruel as life—at its small-town worst—the 
kind of stupid cruelty which crucifies the fine 


and exalts the coarse. 


Blasco Ibanez 
ICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ is one for- 
eigner who has got under the skin of the 
everyday American. Talk to the man in the 
street of Bojer, Frenssen, Couperus, or even 
of Barbusse, and he reacts with: “ What did 
you say his name is? No, I haven’t read him 
at all.” But Ibanez is different. Harold Bell 
Wright himself is a no more familiar name to 
the drug-store purchaser of fiction than is 
Ibanez. As a rule even the drug clerk can pro- 
nounce the thick Spanish and reel off all of 
Ibanez’s repertoire. 

Just a few people knew him for one of 
Spain’s really great group of modern novelists 
before the war flung into the spotlight the Four 
Now all the 
world is reading those two powerful human 
documents, The Shadow of the Cathedral and 


Blood and Sand. 


Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 


WAR story, Mare Nostrum (E. P. Dut- 
l \ New York), later than the Four 
Even 


ton, 
Horsemen, is meeting with less success. 
omnivorous readers are struggling with this, 


almost 


and owning hesitantly that they are 
“fed up” on Ibanez. As to the drug store sales 
of the Odyssey of the war, they can no where 
compare with these of last year’s book. Yer 
Mare Nortrum has as much power and beauty 
as any book the Spanish writer has put forth 
Take 


poems they are, giving the Mediterranean a 


those chapters on the sea, what epic 


new hold upon the imagination. The figure of 
Ulysses’s uncle is that of “old Neptune” ris- 
Triton blowing his 


ing from the sea or 


wreathed horn. It has the quality of a Zulo- 


aga picture—sharp, dazzling. 


EVER was vampire more sensuously real 
than is Freya, with her ‘cloying seduction. 
This is no ephemeral story of a German woman 
spy using her seduction for the Central Powers 
—it is a vivid picture of woman as seducer, 
more real than Kipling’s “a rag and a bone and 
a hank of hair.” One may hate Freya, but he 
feels the drag of her in spite of himself. 
Lovers of the Odyssey and for that matter, 
lovers of the Iliad, will note how the inland sea 
has passed on from generation to generation its 
drowsy splendors of imagination. Nowhere 
outside of Ibanez’s pages can one find such a 
If his 


design is confused—as it often is—in color, in 


splendid tapestry of fancy and reality. 


atmosphere, in detail, no modern novelist sur- 


passes this Spaniard at his best. 


Handy Guide 


RS. EDITH LANG, active for suffrage 

and author of “Handy Guide to the Laws 
of Ontario” a handbook for the use of women 
voters, writes of the 1919 elections in Ontario: 
“We elected Mrs. L. A. Hamilton (late presi- 
dent of the National Equal Franchise Union) as 
the first woman alderman for the City of To- 
ronto. Women were elected at the head of the 
polls in four out of the eight wards for the 
Now that 
eligible for these posts (since 1918) and also 


Board of Education. women are 
married women are now voters (before it was 
only widows and spinsters), it is essential that 
the date of these municipal elections be changed 
from New Year’s day, as they add intolerably 
to the burdens of the housewives at this busy 


season.” 
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The Book Stall 


Books on Citizenship 


ECENT works on Americanization include 

the excellent booklet of this title, with the 
sub-head, Studies of the Peoples and the Move- 
ments that are Building up the American Na- 
tion, written by Mrs. Thomas Tingle and pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina. A 
book of another sort is Americanization and 
Citizenship by Hanson Hart Webster which is a 
simple civics, and a stimulus to patriotism in 
the citizen who has newly adopted the United 
States as his country. 

Americanization (Keller Publishing Co., St. 
Paul Minn.) is by one of those who devoted 
himself to an effort to obtain fair play for the 
immigrant long before the war produced its 
large crop of rather shallow rooted “American- 
izers.” Within the fifty pages of this little book 
Carol Aronovici attempts to analyze and esti- 
mate the new movement that has grown out of 
the war from the point of view of one who 
for “twenty years of conscientious effort has 
tried to understand the social and political life 
of the country of his adoption and to fashion 
his mode of life in harmony with the habitual 
standards of American life which distinguish it 
from the peoples of Europe”. 


TTEMPTING to define the new movement 

he finds dangers. He finds that at a time 
when the war, by emphasizing and protecting the 
rights of nations was sounding the death knoll of 
narrow nationalism, this effort was glorifying the 
exclusiveness of patriotism. “Instead of behold- 
ing a vision of new national life,” says he, “a 
new interpretation of our social and economic 
order consistent with the rate of the march of 
the times, I am haunted by the old ghost of 
patriotism.” The teaching of this undiscrimi- 
nating spread-eagleism is not, in Mr. Aronovici’s 
estimate, the true Americanization. 

The meaning of the war was autocracy yield- 
ing to democracy and Americanization should 
mean the assimilating of many races in a true 
democracy so that, with the name changed, Isoc- 
rates’s definition of the work Greek might be 
used of American. ; 

“That the center of gravity of national unity,” 
says Mr. Aronovici, “ has been shifting from ra- 
cial similarities to spiritual and intellectual sym- 
pathies, has at no time in the history of the 
world been more conclusively demonstrated than 


by the present war. We find, however, the be- 
ginnings of this concept of the state in its rela- 
tion to the people as far back as Isocrates who 
at a great festival when Greece was torn by 
internal strife said, “ “We have brought it about 
that the name of Greek is more appropri: ‘ely 
given to those who partake of our Hell:nic 
education than to those who are connected \vith 
us by the ties of blood.’’”—-“ The problem of 
assimilation” says Mr. Aronovici, “is a prob em 
of contact with the new environment and c )n- 
sequently a problem of distribution.” 

The making one in democracy of all nati ns 
includes not the stamping out but the preserva- 
tion and amalgamation of valuable racial ch ir- 
acter, the furnishing of the raw materials of 
higher living standards for our immigrants and 
an effort to protect their interests instead of 
exploiting them from the moment of arrival. 


R. ARONOVICI thus sums up American- 
M ization: “Understanding, tolerance, ser- 
vice, are the chief needs of the immigrant in pro- 
cess of Americanization. Beyond these efforts the 
Americanization movement applies to all the 
people of America and comprises all education, 
all effort toward social justice, all striving to- 
ward national unity and national development, 
Americanization as conceived by the conserva- 
tive alarmists as a cure against independent 
thinking and against mass demands for indus- 
trial and social justice is an anachronism that 
will perish by its own violence.” 

The National Committee on Constructive Im- 
migration Legislation, of which Hamilton Holt 
is acting chairman and which has among the 
members of its Committee of 1,000, Carol Aron- 
ovici, Lillian D. Wald and others equally famil- 
1ar with the needs of the immigrant are prepar- 
ing a new edition of Our Immigration and 
Naturalization Laws, Amendments Urgently 
Needed, together with a pamphlet set of statis 
tics and charts illustrating the bases of its 


proposals. 


Novels and Near Novels 

ROM time to time there is produced i 
F the United States a kind of substitute 
These 
seem to be as innocuous as oleo-margarine and 
about as satisfactory. They supply that titilla 
tion of the fancy which the fiction reader wants 
That is, they portray an unreal world and a 
They answer to 


novel—like butterine among the fats. 


string of events in continuity. 
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the same sort of demand that has driven the 
world to photo-plays and stimulants, the craving 
for which seems to be insatiable. These stories 
might be called novellines. 

A specimen novelline is Perley Poore Shee- 
han’s If Lou Believe It Its So (The H. K. Fly 
Co., New York). It is one of those stories one 
would like to put faith in, the tale of a crook 
who turned in his tracks and walked straight. 
There’s always a thrill in that situation, whether 
the incident is related at the Bowery Mission or 
seen at a “ movie,” or written into a near novel. 


A T the other end of fiction is the sort of 
A thing that is found in Zona Gale’s Birth 
(The Macmillan Co.). In this story the author 
takes an unfair advantage of her readers. Out 
of nowhere she digs up a hero whose annals 
wrench the soul. He is one of those little un- 
fortunate men whose ears stick out so far they 
barely keep his hat from extinguishing him. 
He was born to the tragedy of being overlooked, 
and if his creator had just left him where she 
found him under his unbecoming Derby, no- 
body would have ached over the cruelty of his 
misunderstood life. 

There is no home however watched or tended 
which has not a sample of just such a big soul 
in a little shambling body somewhere within its 
circle. It is your second cousin’s unhappy fail- 
ure of a husband, or the man whom your best 
friend married against your speechless wonder. 
His is the heroic soul with a genius for looking 
ludicrous while he is really a knight sans peur 
et sans reproche. 

It is bad enough to know this tragedy in the 
flesh as we all do, and to lug around in real 
life a futile effort to make casual acquaintances 
understand that he isn’t a caricature; he is a 
masterpiece. But to be obliged to meet him in 
a book is rubbing it in. In Marshall Pitt, pickle 
salesman and paper-hanger, Miss Gale has in- 
troduced to her readers just such a heart-rend- 
ing picture. From the first chapter you know 
that you will have to live Pitt’s sordid little 
tragedy with him. You will have to be ashamed 
of his awkwardness and sorry for his mistakes, 
and resentful because no one knows how straight 
and fine-grained he is. That is why it is un- 
fair. Zona Gale has wished that brutal little 
piece of tragic real life on you without your 


consent. 
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The Book Stall 


There is a choking kind of pathos in this book. 
Its title seems to imply that birth is a queer 
casual sort of affair in its superficial aspect, 
but with a clutch like iron after all. Jeffrey 
Pitt—son of Marshall and Barbara—seems to 
have been flung out into the little middle of 
small-town existence because of a series of 
incidents smaller than would have sufficed 
to buy a cheese at a corner grocery. Yet some- 
how the thing in Marshall Pitt’s self which 
finally towered over his ridiculous body created 
a son who was neither insignificant nor 
ridiculous. 

If light-minded Barbara gave birth to Jeffrey’s 
body, the Oedipus sufferings of his father 
brought his soul to life. Miss Gale sometimes 
sentimentalizes too much for good workmanship, 
but in Birth she has constructed something re- 
lentless of purpose, like a Greek tragedy. It 
comes near to being great. The picture of the 
commonplace, vulgar town where Pitt and 
Barbara and Jeffrey wrought out their stifling 
little drama is as carefully cut as a cameo. It 
is as cruel as life—at its small-town worst—the 
kind of stupid cruelty which crucifies the fine 


and exalts the coarse. 


Blasco Ibanez 
ICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ is one for- 
eigner who has got under the skin of the 
everyday American. Talk to the man in the 
street of Bojer, Frenssen, Couperus, or even 
of Barbusse, and he reacts with: “What did 
you say his name is? No, I haven’t read him 
at all.” But Ibanez is different. Harold Bell 
Wright himself is a no more familiar name to 
the drug-store purchaser of fiction than is 
Ibanez. As a rule even the drug clerk can pro- 
nounce the thick Spanish and reel off all of 
Ibanez’s repertoire. 

Just a few people knew him for one of 
Spain’s really great group of modern novelists 
before the war flung into the spotlight the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. Now all the 
world is reading those two powerful human 
documents, The Shadow of the Cathedral and 
Blood and Sand. 


WAR story, Mare Nostrum (E. P. Dut- 
A ton, New York), later than the Four 
Horsemen, is meeting with less success. Even 
omnivorous readers are struggling with this, 


and owning hesitantly that they are almost 
“fed up” on Ibanez. As to the drug store sales 
of the Odyssey of the war, they can no where 
compare with these of last year’s book. Yet 
Mare Nortrum has as much power and beauty 
as any book the Spanish writer has put forth. 
Take those chapters on the sea, what epic 
poems they are, giving the Mediterranean a 
new hold upon the imagination. The figure of 


Ulysses’s uncle is that of “old Neptune” ris- 
ing from the sea or Triton blowing his 
wreathed horn. It has the quality of a Zulo- 


aga picture—sharp, dazzling. 


EVER was vampire more sensuously real 
than is Freya, with her ‘cloying seduction. 
This is no ephemeral story of a German woman 
spy using her seduction for the Central Powers 
—it is a vivid picture of woman as seducer, 
more real than Kipling’s “a rag and a bone and 
a hank of hair.” One may hate Freya, but he 
feels the drag of her in spite of himself. 
Lovers of the Odyssey and for that matter, 
lovers of the Iliad, will note how the inland sea 
has passed on from generation to generation its 
drowsy splendors of imagination. Nowhere 
outside of Ibanez’s pages can one find such a 
splendid tapestry of fancy and reality. If his 
design is confused—as it often is—in color, in 
atmosphere, in detail, no modern novelist sur- 


passes this Spaniard at his best. 


Handy Guide 


RS. EDITH LANG, active for suffrage 

and author of “Handy Guide to the Laws 
of Ontario” a handbook for the use of women 
voters, writes of the 1919 elections in Ontario: 
“We elected Mrs. L. A. Hamilton (late presi- 
dent of the National Equal Franchise Union) as 
the first woman alderman for the City of To- 
ronto. Women were elected at the head of the 
polls in four out of the eight wards for the 
Board of Education. Now that women are 
eligible for these posts (since 1918) and also 
married women are now voters (before it was 
only widows and spinsters), it is essential that 
the date of these municipal elections be changed 
from New Year’s day, as they add intolerably 
to the burdens of the housewives at this busy 


season.” 
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Door-to-Door Americanization 


ITIZENSHIP and Americanization; how 

much we hear about those two things and 
what a vast amount of time is given to discus- 
sion of how and where to begin the great work 
of Americanizing the citizens of America! 

The need is obvious, almost equally obvious is 
the fact that education is the answer. The man- 
ner and method of applying education to the 
foreign-born being the debatable point. 

Why not begin next door and continue from 
door-to-door until there be but one people in 
the land, a people speaking, thinking and work- 
ing for the same common end in the same com- 
mon language. 

A sustained drive, lasting over a period of 
months, years if need be, managed on the same 
general principle of the Red Cross and Liberty 
Loan campaigns, carries with it the assurance of 
success because anything that the majority of 
the people are interested in and are actively 
participating in has the support of public opinion 
and the enormous power of co-operative effort. 


HE fundamental principle of these drives 

was to use the influence, power and labor 
of each and every individual where that influence 
counted mosi, and above all to establish personal 
contact with, by, and between all the persons of 
a community and through the community to that 
collection of communities known as the state 
and beyond that as the nation, for in the last 
analysis it is the individual who makes the 
nation. 

There are certain out-standing necessities of 
the foreign-born if they are to be useful citizens, 
A common language, understanding of the con- 
ditions under which they live, the rights and 
privileges and responsibilities of government, 
with a fundamental belief in and understanding 


Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 


Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 


M. Blanche Townsend 


Voice Expression Acting 
Platform Reading Public Speaking 
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When writing to, 


of the ideals and aspirations of the American 
people, coupled with active participation in com- 
munity matters. 

For the foreign-born and non-English speak- 
ing races this is difficult and yet the majority of 
the incomers came with high ideals and high 
hopes for opportunity to learn and to better the 
condition of their children. An incident of 
Christmas week shows the trend of their thought 
through the impress on the children. Hordes of 
children came pattering down the subway steps 
at Twenty-third street, dancing and twittering 
over the coming visit of Santa Claus and, when 
questioned as to what Santa was to bring them, 
replied in many accents but with much unan- 
imity of feeling “a book.” No mention of toys 
or amusements, only the book, and these children 
were tiny things, not more than ten or eleven, 
and this was the season when games and dolls 
and skates were on the lips of most pilgrim- 
born children. 

Door-to-door citizenship would provide a way 
of utilizing the splendid forces of women and 
the organizations in which they did such good 
work during the period of war stress. Many 
of these are disbanding with regret as the fol- 
lowing frequently heard comment will show. 
“Weil, of course I’m glad the war’s over but I 
did enjoy the Red Cross (or canteen or what- 
ever it was) it was so nice to have real work 


instead of just movies or parties.” 


HE citizenship drive should be planned for 
T a definite period, six months or a year in 
order that reports and results may be definitely 
shown and also for the psychological value of 
driving to a certain goal. District outlines will 
probably be found in the hands of the committees 
who managed the liberty loans and together with 
their lists of names make a good starting point. 

The size of committees, etc., depends on the 
territory to be covered and the amount of work 
to be done, the principal thing being to have 
very sincere, keen people on the central com- 
mittees. 

Before deciding what should be taught, a sur- 
vey of the definite and most immediate needs 
of the people should be made and in order to 
lose no time the teams of women making this 
survey can do a large and important piece of 
work as they make their first .contacts. 

Get together the women who have time and 


let them plan out a schedule which insures the 


covering of every street in the town and then 
have teams of women guarantee to call on a 
definite number of other women, foreign-born, 
going to them with the proposition that, knowi ig 
the difficulty of strange customs and strane 
foods, they wish to give them counsel as o 
American ways and, further, the wish 0 
learn from them something of their ways a: d 
customs, so that out of the composite of ide s 
the best and most valuable may be retained aid 


used. 


HE health of the kiddies and the matter of 
food are simple and sure methods of a 


proach to people who have learnt suspicion und«: 


another form of government and who by reas« 
of their traditions are disposed to rebel at cor 
must be th 


stituted authority. Friendliness 


first factor: teach a foreign woman how t 


make her baby well and how to keep th 


children strong on breakfast foods and mill 
and the rest will be easy. 

Carry this campaign of house-to-house edu 
cation for a time and you will shortly find ; 
demand for education along lines of civic inter 


est. The foreigner, finding you are a friend with 








IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Blidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 
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DANCING 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” — Mrs. Vernon Castle 
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apparently no axe to grind, will question you as 
to how his living conditions may be bettered, 
how the opportunities for little Yetta or Angelo 
may be secured and finally what he can him- 


2 


seli do about it. By this time family and 


neighborhod interest are aroused and a demand 
cre:ted for group study which, by reason of 
it’s logical growth, will have the co-operation 
of and backing of the people and will there- 
fore be a success. 

'l! of this organization, the contact of the 
visitor with unknown conditions, her own seek- 
ing as to reasons and her difficulty in giving 
logical answer to many foreign “Whys?” as to 
housing, health, school, police and city hall, will 
lead to an increased sensible interest in condi- 
tions, will certainly lead to much civic reform 
and to an increased sense of the power and 
responsibility of government. 

\nother tremendous opportunity for the peo- 
ple who have the gift of plain speech and under- 
standing of subjects is the short educational 
talk, given for a few minutes only, still follow- 
ing the plan of the drive, in popular amuse- 


ment places on important current matters. 


™ OING further these talks might be used to 
describe most briefly the responsibility and 
power of the various city departments, the func- 
tions of city officials, the interrelationships of 
the city, state and federal departments. There 
is no limit to the things which might be dis- 
cussed and from my personal experience I am 
sure of good response. 

In one district in a large city a group of 
painted, powdered, ear-padded, giggling, high- 
heeled girls gathered together for an evening’s 
amusement undcr the auspices of a war organ- 
ization. 

A short talk was planned and the subject left 
to me by the organizer who warned me that they 
would probably giggle, chew gum and shuffle 
their heels all through anything which I might 
attempt. 

With a feeling of great temerity I talked for 
fifteen minutes on the frame-work, policy and 
probable result of the League of Nations. The 
girls were entirely silent, during the talk, ap- 
plauded vigorously at the end and later, almost 
without exception, came to me with the com- 
ment that they did want to know about things 
but that they had neither time nor education to 


learn from the daily papers. 











Citizenship 


They asked for more talks and chose such 


matters as “National Prohibition” and “How to 
Keep Well,” the “Cost of Living” etc. 

It convinced me that the same thing could 
be done by anyone who would use simple lan- 
guage and talk from the standpoint of “We all 
want to know and I just happen to have more 
time to study this particular thing than you 
have.” 

MArGARET C. CHRISTIF 


Urge New Portfolio 

GENERAL committee on educational leg 
A islation to work specifically for the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Towner Bill, which would 
create a department of education with a head 
in the cabinet, has been formed by the Demo- 
cratic women, according to announcement made 
by Mrs. George Bass, chairman of the Woman’s 
Bureau, Democratic National Committee. Miss 
C. Williams, associate committee woman for 
Tennessee, is chairman of the Committee. She 
will have associated with her Miss Mary Owen 
Graham, North Carolina; Mrs. William Hickey, 
South Dakota; and Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees, 
Connecticut. 

The Republican women in conference at San 
Francisco took a similar stand and urged the 
creation of a secretary of education to sit in 
the cabinet. A resolution to this effect was 
passed, asking that the idea be made a plank 


in the Republican national platform. 


Citizenship School 
66 HE citizenship school is a big success in 

7 every sense of the word,” is the way 
Mrs. Harriet L. Hubbs, the executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania League of Women Citizens, 
writes of the school which was in session in 
Philadelphia, January 9 to 15. The faculty 
presented a telling list of men and women prom- 
inent in state and national affairs. 

Mayor J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia 
opened the school, which made a brilliant record 
for itself. Mrs. Nancy M. Schoonmaker, who 
has gained a reputation for herself in Connecti- 
cut and other states for her work in conducting 
citizenship schools, had a leading part at each 
session of this school, talking on government- 
city, county, state and national. Parliamentary 
Law was closely studied under Mrs. W.. Ander- 
son; Mrs. Maud Wood Park, of the Congres- 
sional Committee of the National American 





Woman Suffrage Association at the time of the 


successiul passage of the Federal Suffrage 


1 


\mendment, spoke on * Congress, Its Personnel, 


Its Procedure,” and Mrs. Raymond Brown of 
New York, vice-president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, on 


“What You Should Do For Your Country.” 
Various phases of politics and government 
were handled by the various speakers. Included 


in the faculty were: Mr. John C. Winston, 
Director of Public Works; Mr. Ernest L. Tus- 
tin, Director of Welfare; Miss Helen Taft, 
Acting-President of Bryn Mawr College; At- 
torney General William I. Schaffer; Dr. J 
George Becht, Assistant Superintendent of the 
State Department of Public Education; Con- 


Darrow, Judge J. Willis 
Martin, head of the department 


gressman Martin; 
Professor A. E. 
of History, Political Science, and Economics at 
the Pennsylvania State College; and Mr. George 
Wharton Pepper, who is characterized as the 


“most prominent Philadelphian.” 


NEW YORK COLLEGE 


‘|; OF MUSIC f 
( 

iF 128-130 East 58th Street y 
{ 

Y, A High School of Music for earnest stu- \. 
/ dents; all branches taught by eminent in- (0 
~. structors from beginning to highest perfec- ,j; 
MY tion. Instruction individual All class in- i 
«) struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance “4 


() on Lectures and Concerts free to students. 
Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal ¢ 





(! Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; i) 
«) Public School Music accepted by Board of 4 
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( Education 
NY Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. i! 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 
Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Residence. 
Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd. 
Address, Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
Principal, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 




















National 
[raining School 
for Filing 
The progressive filing school. All up-to-date 
systems taught in 4 weeks and positions 


Typewriting also taught. New 
Visitors invited. 


secured. 
classes always forming. 
Bryant 6619 


125 West 42nd St., New York 
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The Women’s Floor 


THE McAlpin contents itself with serv- 

ing so well that the guest remembers 
the service and allows the perfect details 
to form an agreeable background. 


The entire sixth floor reserved for woman 
guests. Club registration bureau for 
visiting clubwomen. Ladies’ parlor and 
lounge on the first mezzanine floor. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 





























The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 


Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 

Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 andu 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath... :$5 to 37 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 











Hotels 


For the Chicago Convention 
CONGRESS HOTEL 
Headquarters 
Michigan Avenue and Congress Street 

Single room, detached bath 

$3.00, 4.00, 5.00 per day 
Single room, private bath ........ $4.00 and up 
Double room, detached bath ...... $4.00 and up 
Double room, private bath 


AUDITORIUM HOTEL 
430 Michigan Avenue 


Single room, without bath ........ $2.00 and up 
Single room, with bath ........... $3.00 and up 
Double room, without bath ...... $3.00 and up 
Double room, with bath .......... $5.00 and up 


STRATFORD HOTEL 
306 Michigan Avenue 


Single room, without bath ......., $2.50 and up 
Single room, with bath ........... $3.00 and up 
Double room, without bath ...... $4.00 and up 
Double room, with bath .......... $5.00 and up 


> A WELCOME # OUR. 
WOMEN GUESTS 












E shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 








BLACKSTONE HOTEL 
7th Street and Michigan Avenue 


Single room, with bath .......... $5.00 and up 
Double room, with bath .......... $6.00 and up 


SHERMAN HOTEL 
Clark and Randolph Streets 


Single ‘room, without bath ......$2.50 and $3.00 
Single room, with bath .......... $4.00 and up 
Double room, with bath .......... $6.00 and up 


LA SALLE HOTEL 
Madison and La Salle Street 


Single room, without bath ........ $2.00 and up 
Single room, with bath .......... $4.00 and up 
Double room, without bath ........ $4.00 and up 
Double room, with bath .......... $7.00 and up 


MORRISON HOTEL 
79 Madison Street 


Single room, with bath ........... $3.50 and up 
Double room, without bath ....... $5.00 and up 
Double room, with bath .......... $6.00 and up 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


Jackson and Dearborn Streets 


Single room, without bath ........ $2.00 and up 
Single room, with bath .......... $3.50 and up 
Double room, without bath ............... $4.00 
Double room, with bath ........ $4.50 and $5.00 


PALMER HOUSE 


Monroe and State Street 


Single room, without bath ................ $1.50 
Sansle room, witht Talli... .. 60 6. oc cccce $2.50 
Double room, without bath ............... $2.50 
Double room, with bath .......... cesses $4.00 


FORT DEARBORN HOTEL 
125 West Van Buren Street 


Single room, without bath ................ $2.50 
Sle FOO, WHE DAN 2... 0556 6.0 ccd ce wane $3.00 
Double room, without bath .............. $3.50 
DGS FOO WAU DEEN 5.65.0 -cicincaicisceie were $4.00 


BREVOORT HOTEL 
120 Madison Street 


Single room, without bath ............... $2.50 
Simple voor, witlt ball... 000.55. .6cineceves $3.50 
Double room, without bath ............... $4.00 
Double room, with bath .................. $5.00 


LEXINGTON HOTEL 
2135 Michigan Avenue 
Single room, without bath ...... $1.50 and $2.50 
Single room, with bath .. . .$2.50, $3.50 and $4.00 
Double room without bath uaa $2.50 and $3.50 
Double room, with bath ....$3.50, 4.50 and 5.00 





Your sojourn in New York will 
be more enjoyable if you make 
this hotel your city home The 
rooms, food.and service will 
delight you and the location 
will prove most convenient 


hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street ByFifth Ave: New York, 


Residence in New York 


For Girl Students 


MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
Open the year round Chaperonage 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive | 


Catalogue on request 























“THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway | 


Sth Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 

















VIRGINIA HOTEL 


Ohio and Superior Streets 


SNIGNS GOON, WIE DAU oo: occ cs wesescsiews $3.00 
Double room, with bath 


First-Class Railroad Fares 
to Chicago, Illinois 


From: 
EG 5 ooh oan. tiswasen-sereeet $29.42 
Pullman 
DOM esas ew wints $5.40 
On eee 4.32 
Compartment, 2 R.R. tickets $15.12 


Drawing Room, 2 R.R. tickets $19.44 
Birmingham, Ala..$19.18 war tax $1.53 $20.71 


Louisville, Ky.... 9.00 war tax .72 9.72 
Saint Paul, Minn.. 11.89 war tax .95 12.84 
Denver, Col....... 31.06 war tax 2.48 33.54 





* On schedule of less than 28 hours between New 
York and Chicago, an extra charge of $1.08 an 
hour additional applies. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, President 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 171 MADISON AVENUE 
TELEPHONE, 4818 MURRAY HILL 


NEW YORK 








Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 


ieee FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, New York 


3rd VICE-PRESIDENT CONVENTION 


Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Tenn. 
4th VICE-PRESIDENT 


Nex Raymond Breve: NewYork 1 CHICAGO, at the CONGRESS HOTEL 


5th VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. Helen Gardener, Washington, D. C. 


TREASURER FEBRUARY 12-18 


Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, Conn. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, New York 
Make Your Plans 


RECORDING SECRETARY 


Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, New York NOW 


DIRECTORS 
Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, Kansas 


Mrs. J. C. Cantrill, Kentuck . 
d To Attend This, the 


Mrs. Richard E. Edwards, Indiana 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, Missouri 


Mrs. Ben Hooper, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Arthur esate New York Last and the Greatest 





— aaa rs — ed vs . 
rs. George A. Piersol, Pennsylvania ° 
ceagiarerenhim Suffrage Convention 
Miss Rose Young, Director ° © 
171 Madison Pow a and the Joint Convention of the 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
League of Women Voters 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman 


NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, President 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 





Most Thrilling Program Ever Planned 
by the Suffragists 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


CHAIRMAN 

Mrs. Charles H. Brooks 
Wichita, Kansas and You Know That the Suffragists 
SECRETARY 

Miss Katherine Pierce Can Execute Their Plans 


112 N. Broadway 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














EDUCATION 


Is the Salvation of 
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